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ArticLe L—MR. MALLOCK AND HIS CRITIC. 


Is Life worth Living? W.H. Matiock. New York, 1879. 
The Value of Life. A Reply. New York, 1879. 


Boru of these books have attracted, and are likely to attract, 
much attention. Both deal with momentous themes, and pos- 
sess considerable philosophic and popular interest. Of the two 
books, /s Life Worth Living ? is written in the more graceful, 
animated style, the “ Reply” in the clearer, and more concise. 
The thought of the former is mystical, that of the latter clearly 
defined. Mr. Mallock’s object is not at once apparent; he 
approaches his theme by circumlocutions and innuendoes, and 
his work will admit of considerable condensation. The aim of 
his critic, on the other hand, is at once clear; he evidently is in 
no doubt as to what he believes and has to say. The English 
essayist addresses his audience with some prestige as the author 
of sundry volumes, as a popular and brilliant contributor to cur- 
rent periodical literature. The “Reply” is the work of an 
anonymous American writer, who, however, is evidently no 
stranger to acute thinking and vigorous expression. Both books 
are chiefly interesting as illustrating certain tendencies in the 
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thought of the time, and as suggesting rather than as closing 
inquiry on the subjects considered. 

Mr. Mallock’s position is, in brief, this. Under the influence 
of the positive thought of the age (using the word positive not 
especially in the Comtean sense, but as meaning sceptical, sci- 
entific thought), God and immortality have become dreams, 
man an automaton, life has lost its beauty and dignity; the 
only way to restore these to existence, is to accept Catholicism, 
and-find rest in the bosom of an infallible church. 

The position of Mr. Mallock’s opponent is directly the re- 
verse. Catholicism is the deadly foe of science and all progress ; 
the true value of life is to be found in positivism, its principles 
and the activities it inspires. 

The following is an abstract of Js Life Worth Living. Mod- 
ern scepticism is sweeping in its denials, as never before. It 
rejects Christianity, which focalizes the supernatural as did 
none of the religions of antiquity. Science has reduced the 
world to comparative insignificance, hence revelation becomes 
improbable, and man and his destinies of little account. The 
thought of the age is intensely self-conscious, and destructive 
in its analysis. If life is worth living, there is a prize to be 
gained, and this must be moral in its nature. When we ask 
positive thought what this prize is, it replies, either individual 
or social happiness, and it continually confuses the two. If it 
says, social happiness, sociology becomes the basis of morality, 
as indeed the advocates of positivism are constantly aflirming. 
But social happiness is an indefinite end, and the benevolence 
and sympathy upon which the positivists rely for its realization, 
are inadequate. If it says, individual happiness, goodness be- 
comes its own reward, and this is impossible, because positive 
thought eliminates the importance, inwardness, and absolute 
authority of the moral standard. If positivists affirm that love 
remains and will prove constantly ennobling, the reply is, seep- 
ticism degrades love, and leaves us no choice between its lower 
and higher forms. Positivism, too, destroys that supernatural 
moral judgment, which reverses our natural estimates of the 
relative worth of things. It makes folly of great literary crea- 
tions, as Hamlet, Antigone, Faust, etc., which are founded on 
this judgment, and introduces a general ennui and monotony 
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into life and letters. Moreover no superstition was ever greater 
than that of positivism. It denies influence to the heaven and 
hell of theology, and then expects men will be attracted by its 
vague optimism, and its future earthly paradise. Scepticism 
might not, indeed, plunge the world into wild excesses of sin, 
but it blunts the conscience, makes it powerless in the presence 
of an overwhelming temptation, reduces the world to insipidity, 
—and this process, moreover, has already commenced. The 
boasted inexorable logic of positive thinkers is also a fiction, 
for when they come to the phenomenon of consciousness, for 
example, they deny the evident spiritual power producing this, 
and indulge in vague generalities about the insoluble mystery 
of the production of thought through molecular changes. They 
reject, too, the manifest miraculous power of the will, reducing 
everything to a gross materialism. There are difficulties, to be 
sure, in theism, as the existence of sin and free will, but these 
are not peculiar to theism. Admitting this, and the demoral- 
izing effect of scepticism, the question arises, is there any form 
of religion which can restore to life the significance and beauty 
of which the positive school robs it. The reply is, Catholi- 
cism is such a form of religion. It is the infallible church, 
guided by the spirit of God. Protestantism leads to rational- 
ism, and modern criticism has made impossible the Biblical 
infallibility on which it rests. Catholicism has boundless char- 
ity, its doctrines are unfolded with the unfolding spiritual sense 
of humanity, it is adapted to the wants of the age. There may 
be perplexities, but if one has grace to say, I believe, although 
I never can comprehend, he may enter the sacred enclosure of 
the true church and find life recreated. 

The line of thought pursued in the “ Reply,” is substantially as 
follows. Mr. Mallock’s qualifications for the work he has under- 
taken are first considered. He is an entertaining, but unfair 
writer. He quotes from Tyndall, George Eliot, Huxley, Thé- 
ophile Gautier, but not from Comte, Spencer, Heckel, Littré 
or Lewes. He has the Jesuitical characteristics, contempt for 
truth, an attitude of habitual warfare, a morbid sensitiveness to 
sexual sins, persecuting tendencies. The picture he has drawn, 
at a distance looks finished, but closer inspection reveals many 
flaws in the enamel. He is a thinker, but his smart sayings, 
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flippaney, drawing-room brilliancy of epigram, suggest whether 
he is adequate to the task he has essayed. His book is con- 
structed with art, but his effort to restore Catholicism is as 
much of an anachronism as the effort of the emperor Julian to 
restore paganism. Positivism does not start, as charged, with 
the two great denials of God and a future life, but with the 
affirmation that we are to seek truth in the realities of exist- 
ence, by means of the senses and consciousness. It knows only 
the phenomena, not the substance of matter, and it rules out 
the metaphysical conceptions of God and the soul as unthink- 
able. The positivist conception of society is much more en- 
nobling than represented, and includes nutrition, reproduction, 
function, all of which the English essayist ignores. Positive 
thought retains responsibility, though it affirms the mystery is 
rather in individuality, than in the will as a self-determining 
entity. The doctrine that we must believe in certain mys- 
teries because we cannot explain certain other mysteries, is em- 
phatically irrational and dangerous. Positivism does not unify 
the spiritual and material, but it denies any supernatural influence 
producing consciousness. The idea of the miraculous power of 
the will is a fiction. Positive thought does not reject the in- 
wardness or importance of the moral law, but only its absolute 
character, nor does it confound morality with happiness. It 
intends to oppose Catholicism at every step, and supplant the 
priests with the philosophers. Its ideals are noble, and the 
failure to realize them is to be traced to the ignorance and folly 
of mankind. But the age is new, and already glimpses can be 
had of the purified, beautiful society, made possible through the 
positive conceptions of humanity. 

Now to briefly compare the two books—we see not how the 
candid thinker can fail to sympathize with Mr. Mallock in his 
main position, that the general effect of the sceptical thought 
of the age, must be, to make life less happy, and of less worth. 
But it by no means follows that every one must be miserable 
and degraded, who is a partial, or even a pronounced sceptic. 
To certain speculative, melancholy spirits, of whom the English 
writer is a good example, it might seem as if life had nothing 
left worth living for, if God and immortality were denied. 
The masses, sufficiently animal even with theism and a future 
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life at least formally accepted, would be undoubtedly plunged 
into, no ore can tell, how much deeper selfishness and sensual- 
ism, if a belief in these were destroyed. But between these 
extremes a class of healthy, energetic minds, of whom the au- 
thor of The Value of Life is apparently one, would remain, 
who might still find in the conditions and activities of earthly 
existence, an opportunity for a very noble development and 
noble life; and this, too, may be admitted, at the same time 
strongly maintaining the ennobling influence of theism on the 
finest character and culture. While, therefore, Mr. Mallock’s 
general position remains intact, he has undoubtedly carried his 
argument too far. He has undervalued positivism, and used 
some fallacious reasonings in support of theism. Many of his 
arguments against the former, might be applied with quite as 
much force against any disinterested virtue at all, and this, as he 
can hardly be unaware, many theists are as anxious to uphold, 
as any positivists can be. On the other hand, his opponent has, 
in certain respects, underestimated and misrepresented theism, 
and he has so far pressed his argument for positivism, as to rep- 
resent it as well nigh all-sufficient for the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the race. And yet he has done good service in indi- 
cating wherein the real value of positive thought consists, and 
in detecting many of Mr. Mallock’s sophistries. And here let 
it be said, that there are certain things which make a compari- 
son between the two books difficult. For example, the “Reply” 
is founded chiefly on Comtism, while the author of Js Life 
Worth Living directs his argument largely against Professor 
Huxley, who repudiates Comtism. Catholicism finds an ar- 
dent supporter in the English speculator, though he evidently 
possesses no sympathy for the Catholic organization of positiv- 
ism. The author of Zhe Value of Life, on the contrary, has at 
least a kindly feeling for the latter, while he bitterly opposes 
the former. Then also the matter is further complicated, be- 
cause the last named writer with the merciful charity of the 
latest utterances of scientific negation, does not deny God and 
immortality, but simply rules them out of thought as unknow- 
able. Mr. Mallock, on the other hand, does not use a direct 
argument in support of theism, but only says, if it is denied, 
such and such deplorable results follow. 
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The points at issue between the two are mainly these— 
Catholicism—the nature and sanctions of morality—the con- 
stitution of society, and what will be its fate without religion 
—the nature of mind and will. The author of the “ Reply” 
employs his main strength on the last two of these subjects, 
treated of in the chapters of /s Life Worth Living, entitled 
Sociology as the Foundation of Morality, and the Logic of 
Scientific Negation. These are, in outline, Mr. Mallock’s 
views on the first of these subjects. General good according 
to the positivists, is general happiness. Sociology furnishes us 
merely the “negative conditions” not the “ positive materials ” 
of happiness. “ Band-work with the same perfection may be 
practiced for opposite ends.” Morality must rest on the 
proved facts of sociology, “but it rests upon them as a statue 
rests upon its pedestal, and the same pedestal will support an 
Athené or a Priapus.” “The social happiness of all of us 
means nothing but the personal happiness of each one of us.” 
“The feelings of sympathy and benevolence on which the 
positivists rely (i. e. for the advancement of society), will be 
found, on consideration, to be altogether inadequate.” Now 
in regard to this matter, what the author of the “ Reply” 
seems to have done, is this. He has convicted Mr. Mallock of 
presenting a very inadequate view of what the science of soci- 
ology is. His own account of it is much more exhaustive, 
occupying nearly a third of his volume, while the subject is dis- 
posed of in one short chapter of /s Life Worth Living. To be 
sure, the latter was not intended as a treatise on sociology, but in 
the comparatively hurried description given, Mr. Mallock has 
laid himself open to the charge of ignoring many of the char- 
acteristics of society, as physical and moral well-being, occupa- 
tion, knowledge, sympathy, reproduction, function, all of which 
are elaborately considered in the “ Reply.” Then he is shown 
to be not quite fair in charging upon the positive school the 
confounding of morality with happiness. And although he is 
undoubtedly correct in claiming that there can be no happy 
society unless it is composed of happy individuals, he has not 
given enough prominence to labor for the good of society, as 
constituting one very important element of that happiness. 
But his charge that the masses of men will be but vaguely 
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influenced by the ideals of social progress which positivism 
holds out, and that these ideals are in a measure indefinite, 
remains good, and is the strong point of the chapter on soci- 
ology. Then what is implied, though not explicitly stated in 
his remarks on sociology, that positivism by its elimination of 
theism and immortality makes man and his welfare of infin- 
itely less worth, is doubtless a powerful consideration. The 
matter, so far as the views of the two writers are concerned, 
seems to remain thus. The positivist conception of the nature 
and possibilities of society is in certain respects, a noble and 
beautiful one, but it loses immensely by the denial of God and 
a future life, and it is an ideal which can profoundly affect 
only exceptional characters. On the whole, the advantage in 
this discussion of sociology, must be conceded to the author 
of the “Reply.” But, on the other hand, the advantage 
appears to be with Mr. Mallock in the discussion of the ques- 
tions involved in the Logic of Scientific Negation. He has 
convicted positive thought of an inconsistency in not accepting 
either the materialism or immaterialism of mind, and in trying 
to accept both. He has shown that thought is a phenemenon 
which positivism has failed to explain, and that its denial of 
a spiritual entity which may survive the body, is irrational. 
And though it is not clearly proved that positivism reduces 
man to an automaton, it is conclusively shown that the tend- 
ency of scientific negation is in that direction. As regards the 
will and responsibility, the writer of the “ Reply” has forcibly 
developed the idea that the mystery lies more in individuality 
than in any “self-determining entity within the soul called 
the will,” and that responsibility pertains fully as much to the 
inward state of the mind, e. g., ignorance, sensuality, preced- 
ing volition, as in mere choices. The English author is well 
reminded, that in all probability his view of the miraculous 
power of the will was borrowed from Dr. Bushnell, who 
developes it at length in his Nature and the Supernatural. 
That view, the candid thinker must concede, on the whole 
Mr. Mallock has substantiated, i. e., so far as proving that the 
same principle is involved in certain acts of the will as in 
miracles, though the two certainly differ in degree. In rela- 
tion to “the Prize of Life,” the author of the “ Reply” rightly 
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contends that this is to be found in something besides morality, 
though Mr. Mallock’s claim that the highest prize is to be 
found here, remains unimpeached. It is difficult, also, to see 
why on the theory of an authority imposed from without by 
some infallible church, the former is not correct in eliminating 
the absolute character of the moral law. In relation to 
Catholicism, what is said in The Value of Life is well put 
though it might have been enlarged. But on both these sub- 
jects more anon. Mr. Mallock’s critic is hardly fair, when he 
characterizes the chapter Morality and Natural Theism as 
merely illustrating what may be called the doctrine of “ equiva- 
lent inexplicableness,” viz: “here is something that I cannot 
explain, but you cannot explain it either. Therefore when I 
assert something else that I still am not able to explain, you 
can say nothing against it.” The object of that chapter seems 
rather to be to prove that the mysteries of sin and free will 
are not peculiar to theism, and the argument is a forcible one. 
He also hardly disposes of the literary examples, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Faust, cited as illustrating a supernatural judgment, by 
saying that what is peculiar about these tragedies is their total 
lack of religion, and their purely human interest. The point 
of these illustrations appears to be, that our approval of the 
moral of the tragedies, is an exercise of the religious sentiment 
by which we come to approve acts and motives which we do 
not naturally approve. To conclude the comparison—the 
books on the whole are well balanced, considering the one as a 
reply to the other. Js Life Worth Living would probably 
strike most readers as the more original, Zhe Value of Life 
as the more acute book. In arrangement the latter is some- 
what defective, while the former, as its critic observes, is con- 
structed with almost too much art, since, under the veil of an 
argument for natural theism, the reader is beguiled from point 
to point, until he discovers that the writer’s real object is to 
lead him to bow in adoration before the shrine of an immacu- 
late church. 

Dismissing comparison, let us glance at some of the separate 
utterances and qualities of each work. And first, the “ Reply.” 
Its author evidently has little sympathy with religion. He 
opposes Catholicism, but we are not sure he would not oppose 
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any form of Christianity. He has little patience with the 
metaphysical conceptions of God. These, according to him, 
are “ unthinkable and therefore do not require to be discussed.” 
“Tf this remark,” he observes, “seems destructive, it is no 
more so than are the analyses of these same conceptions made, 
over and over again, by theologians and metaphysicians them- 
selves, as Mr. Mansel’s famous Bampton-Lecture on the Limits 
of Religious Thought would alone amply testify.” But he 
should in justice have added, that Mansel’s method, which con- 
sists simply of setting up a metaphysical God and then demol- 
ishing him, has been repudiated by a large part of the best 
religious thought. Even J. 8. Mill, atheist as he was, has done 
good service to theism, by showing that we must apply certain 
words to God with a limited meaning, else we have a being 
absolute in goodness and absolute in wickedness, infinite in 
wisdom and infinite in folly, ete. To the simple theological 
conception of God “as an invisible and gigantic man” (appar- 
ently a thrust at the Old Testament), positivism, he affirms, 
opposes the remark, “it is a simple question of fact.” But it 
is certainly a misrepresentation to say “that the Christian con- 
ception constantly oscillates between pure anthropomorphism 
and pure metaphysics.” On the contrary, the Christian con- 
ception of God is neither the one nor the other, but of a wise, 
loving Father, and this is apparently hardly thought worthy of 
mention. The author intimates his idea of the possibility of 
revelation in the remark, “that no authenticated means of find- 
ing out the will of God had ever existed, except in the study 
of the universe, he was supposed to have established.” He 
asks, “what perception of consciousness, or what impression 
on the senses, or what reliable testimony demonstrates the 
reality of the hell at which our moral sense revolts and of the 
omnipotent yet powerless Person who, from all eternity, 
watches myriads of sentient beings falling into it, like flies 
into a Gehenna of molasses.” But the Christian doctrine of 
hell is not that it is a mere punishment for the sins of this life 
inflicted by the fiat of a merciless Omniscience, but that the 
transgressor eternally makes it for himself, by eternally sin- 
ning. He observes, “in plagues, pestilence and famine: in 
battle, murder, and sudden death: in envy, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness: in all woes from which a sonorous litany 
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may pray ineffectually for deliverance—may be read the impo- 
tence of theology.” But may not something else be read in 
these—the depravity of human nature, its need of Christianity, 
its indifference to, not its absorbing interest in, religion? It is 
also hardly just to affirm, “that to-day positivism seeks to bring 
back the vanished dream of the early Christians; it seeks to 
establish heaven upon earth.” Positivism, indeed, seeks to 
establish an earthly heaven, but surely it is not the heaven of 
the early Christians. On the contrary, the ideas which were so 
powerful with the early Christians, the personal reign of Christ 
on earth, perfection of the individual and society through love 
and obedience to him, have almost no place in positivism. 
It is this undervaluing and misrepresenting of Christianity 
which give a certain tone and coloring to this very thoughtful 
work, which every fair minded person must deprecate. It is, 
however, an attestation of the candor of the author in another 
respect, that he admits that for the prize of eternal salvation 
positivism “pretends to offer no equivalent ;” that the “com- 
plete triumph of Positivism is much farther off than Mr. 
Mallock fears ”; that positivism is the “ philosophy of strength : 
it undertakes to show people how to get what they want: and 
it is less consoling when it fails.” A valuable feature of the 
work, is the high ideal presented of the welfare of society as 
consisting in moral and intellectual development, rather than 
in material comforts. Occasionally the author rises to, if not 
a highly finished, yet a persuasive, dignified eloquence, as when 
in the last few pages, the positive conception of life and the 
difficulties in the way of its realization are described. The 
book is not wanting in sharp hits, as, for example, on Mr. Mal- 
lock’s principle of persecution “the Home Secretary would be 
more than justified in at once arresting him as promulgator of 
a most pestilent heresy, and confining him to the Tower for the 
rest of his active life.” Indeed the vivacity and interest of 
both books consists largely in the vigor of their polemics. On 
the whole, Zhe Value of Life is an able criticism of Mr. Mal- 
lock from the positive, if not from the Christian standpoint. 
Is Life Worth Living, like the “Reply,” is a book of 
mingled strength and weakness. The refutation of positivism 
occupies by much the larger portion, and is much the more 
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abstruse part of the work. The chapters on Catholicism are 
briefer, more direct, and as they are likely to arouse the most 
antagonism, will probably leave the more vivid impression upon 
most minds. Until one has read the latter part of the work, 
the first seems in a measure obscure, and even then there 
remains a strange, unfamiliar look about many of the ideas 
and conclusions. What signify this “machinery by which one 
man could govern with authority, the inward kingdom of 
another,” this “supernatural moral judgment,” this seeking of 
the authority of right and truth in some supernatural power ? 
It is all obscure, until we understand that the author is arguing 
in favor of Catholicism, and that when he says goodness is not 
its own reward, he means that goodness needs an infallible 
church to back it up and make it worth seeking, and when he 
declares that love is not a test of goodness, he means not until 
you love Catholic organization and aims. Mr. Mallock cannot, 
indeed, be accused of insincerity in his alarm lest the positive 
thought of the age should rob life of its dignity and beauty. 
But we immediately suspect that his opposition to science 
borrows some of its intensity from his zeal of Catholicism, 
that his elaborate argument for theism is not entirely disinter- 
ested. Of the chapters on positivism, the Logic of Scientific 
Negation (already alluded to), the Superstition of Positivism, 
and the Practical Prospect, will probably leave the most favor- 
able impression upon the majority of readers. The supersti- 
tion of positivism, is this. Positive thinkers call the hope of 
heaven vague and unreal. “Now if this criticism has the 
least force, as used against the Christian heaven, it has certainly 
far more as used against the future glories of humanity. The 
positivists ask the Christians how they expect to enjoy them- 
selves in heaven. The Christians may, with far more force, 
ask the positivists how they expect to enjoy themselves on 
earth.” This idea is very impressively presented. The practi- 
eal prospect (i. e. provided positivism should triumph), is thus 
outlined. “Its characteristics are vain self-reproach, joyless 
commendation, weary struggle, listless success, general indif- 
ference, and the prospect that if matters are going thus badly 
with them (those made sceptics by positive thought), they will 
go even worse with their children”—and this thought is beau- 
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tifully and forcibly developed. To dismiss the matter as does 
the author of the “ Reply” with the witticism, “ that the great, 
the real, the portentous danger he (Mr. Mallock) apprehends, is 
that of ennui. We feel constantly that he has been often 
immeasurably, horridly bored,” is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Many minds, and those of a very high order, would be in pre- 
cisely the condition supposed, should utter scepticism be once 
accepted, nor can they be laughed out of, nor sneered out of 
their state. The opening chapter, also, the New Import of the 
Question, at once awakens interest, and enlists something of 
sympathy with the author in his contest with scientific scepti- 
cism. Besides the discussion on sociology, previously noticed, 
probably the least satisfactory chapters among those on posi- 
tivism, are those entitled Goodness as its Own Reward, and 
Love as a Test of Goodness. Does Mr. Mallock really think 
that goodness is not its own reward, and that love is no test of 
goodness? We had supposed the contrary was not only the 
teaching of positivism, but of the Sermon on the Mount, of 
Plato, Shakespeare, Milton, of every creed, of all the noblest 
spirits. To imagine that even positivism can be so destructive 
in its tendencies, as to make it a matter of no consequence how 
we live, or whether or no we love, is to attribute to it an 
impossible power. “In the darkest hour through which a 
human soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at least i. 
certain. If there be no God, and no future state, yet even 
then, it is better to be generous than selfish, better to be chaste 
than licentious, better to be true than false, better to be brave 
than to be a coward.” (F. W. Robertson, Life and Letters, i, 
109.) It is not the harp and crown which make the glory of 
heaven. It is goodness, mental and spiritual elevation, and 
these are their own best reward. Must John Stuart Mill dis- 
believe in the inwardness of the moral law (i. e. that it resides 
in motives, not in mere acts) because he is not conscious of “a 
God who reads the heart and cannot be deceived?” Or in its 
importance, because he does not feel in “ constant relationship 
with a conscious omnipotent Being?’ These religious ideas, 
to be sure, are most powerful and salutary, but they must not 
be unreasonably pressed. As to the chapter on Love as a Test 
of Goodness, doubtless what is said about religion imparting a 
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spiritual quality to love, and a dignity in view of completion 
in a future world, is true. But it does not follow that an 
abandonment of theism forces us to place spiritual and sensual 
love on “an equal footing ;” nor is it just to charge upon the 
entire positive school, the vagaries of the profligate French 
romancer, Théophile Gautier. The imaginary dialogue be- 
tween the latter and Professor Huxley, after the long quota- 
tion from Mademoiselle de Maupin, in which the scientist 
is represented as being able only to answer “I do not agree 
with you,” to the sensuous theories of love which the novelist 
urges, is graphic and entertaining, but certainly irrelevant. 
Leaving separate chapters, we find occasional statements in the 
discussion on positivism, to which exception must be taken. 
To affirm, for example, that vice may be enjoyed in common 
as well as virtue, is wellenough. But it will seem to most an 
unwarrantable conclusion, to add, that “regulated with equal 
skill and with equal farsightedness, it will take its place side 
by side with virtue ; nor will sociology or social morality give 
us any reason for preferring the one to the other.” The fine 
lines of George Eliot’s are cited, of which the following are 
the concluding : 

. . ‘ ‘“* May I reach 

That purest heaven, and be to other souls 

That cup of strength in some great agony, 

Knkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have nc cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense ; 


So shail I join that choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


The comment made is, “ Here is hope, ardor, sympathy, and 
resolution, enough and to spare. The first question is—How 
are these kindled, and what are they all about?’ Would the 
criticism have been the same, if the lines had been written by 
some devout Catholic, Dr. Newman, for example? In another 
connection we are told, that “for the positivists to talk about 
communion or association with Nature is about as rational as to 
talk about communion or association with a steam-engine.” 
That scepticism eliminates from nature some of her grander 
and more beautiful qualities, cannot indeed be questioned. But 
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are we therefore to say that the adoration of nature by a posi- 
tivist, as Shelley, for instance, must be consummately foolish or 
mechanical? These are but examples of how our author is 
occasionally carried away, in his zeal for theism, into making 
unwarrantable statements. 

Leaving positivism, we now come to a more particular con- 
sideration of Mr. Mallock’s advocacy of Catholicism. The 
question may be raised whether he is sincere in this, and whether 
he does not catch at Catholicism with the despair of one who 
knows not where else to turn. The ardor and particularity of 
his defence, however, forbid the supposition, and here justice 
should be done our author. His defence of Catholicism is 
modern, not medieval. Even the defender of an infallible 
church cannot wholly escape the zet-geist, and this is apparent 
even in declarations, which taken by themselves, are most open 
to criticism. It is noticeable how Mr. Mallock at once surren- 
ders quite a number of doctrines which have been most obnox- 
ious to Protestants. For example, sacerdotal celibacy. “ This 
is no more a part of the Catholic faith than the celibacy of a 
college fellow is a part of the Thirty-nine Articles, or than the 
skill of an English naval officer depends on his not having his 
wife with him on shipboard.” Of course the affirmation is not 
historically true. Celibacy has been widely practiced in the 
Catholic Church, and has been the cause of the grossest abuses, 
but as an indication of how Catholicism is, in some quarters, 
yielding on this point, the statement is interesting. Moreover, 
Papal infallibility. “Nor again, to take another popular 
instance, is the head-ship of the Catholic Church connected 
essentially with Rome, any more than the English Parliament 
is essentially connected with Westminster.” Here, also, we 
know that as a historical fact, the assumption of Papal infalli- 
bility has desolated the world with wars, convulsed kingdoms, 
and shaped the destinies of Christendom. But there are indi- 
cations, that not by the masses indeed, but by the better class of 
Catholics, this doctrine is being gradually surrendered. We 
hear on good authority, “that the learned and amiable New- 
man, choicest of Rome’s adopted sons, had the greatest diffi- 
culty in accepting them,” (i. e. decrees of Papal infallibility), 
and that “‘ many other English Romanists, as appeared from the 
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excited controversy raised by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, 
experienced similar perplexity.” (Shall the Keys or the Scep- 
ter rule in Germany? Princeton Review, March, 1878). S. 
Baring-Gould, also, in his work on the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief, a book with strong Catholic tenden- 
cies, informs us that on “ English Catholics the proclamation of 
the Infallibility of the Pope produces a feeling of awe and hor- 
ror, akin to that resulting from the utterance of blasphemy,” 
and that “another Pius [X. will suttice to burst the bubble of 
Papal autocracy.” The Old Catholic movement on the conti- 
nent, too, is an attestation of how many of the most enlight- 
ened Catholics recoil against the dogma of infallibility. It is 
not too much to hopé, that the views of cultured Catholicism 
will gradually influence even the masses to abandon it. Intol- 
erance is also surrendered. “There is no point, probably, con- 
nected with this question, about which the general world is so 
misinformed and ignorant, as the sober, but boundless charity 
of what it calls the anathematizing Church.” The statement, 
to be sure, as applied to Catholicism, either as it has or now 
exists, is well nigh absurd, but it is significant, as showing how 
the liberalizing tendencies of the age force even an ardent sup- 
porter of Romanism to appeal to charity and toleration, in order 
to recommend it to the public. On the whole, what was said of 
Mr. Mallock’s argument for theism, may be also said of his 
defence of Catholicism, that there is a certain real need under- 
lying it, and imperfectly expressed in it, but that the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the Catholic Church, distinctly so- 
called, are, many of them, fallacious. His effort to commend 
Catholicism to positive thinkers, must most surely be regarded 
as a failure, for there is nothing which positivists regard with so 
much horror as Romanism, either medieval or modern. And 
we believe that all just thinkers will say, if Catholicism is to 
be what it was two or three centuries ago, persecuting, super- 
stitious, an enemy to all progress and true Christianity, we most 
certainly do not want it; it has had its day, and as it now 
exists, it can never be proposed as a remedy for the doubt and 
despair of the age. The only hope is in the modification of 
Catholicism; (but of this more presently). The want imper- 


fectly formularized in Mr. Mallock’s advocacy, is this. Almost 
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every thoughtful person must feel, we surmise, that there are 
certain defects in Protestantism. Here isthe existence of sects, 
for example, and their endless jealousies and contentions. 
Then there is a lamentable want of organization in Protestant- 
ism, and a lack of the esthetic element. Now could a church 
arise which should combine the excellencies and avoid the 
defects of both Catholicism and Protestantism, what an 
unspeakable blessing it would be! If Protestantism could get 
something of Catholic organization, something of the sweetness 
and imaginativeness of the best Catholic types of character, 
and Catholicism could shuffle off, wholly, its incubus of Papal 
infallibility, opposition to modern civilization, half dozen or 
more doctrines and practices borrowed from paganism—and if 
from these mutual concessions a living, harmonious, spiritual 
church could emerge, how would all true believers therein 
rejoice, and, to adopt the words of Gibbon, “the fallacious tri- 
umph of the infidel cease!” “When I consider,” says Le Mais- 
tre, “the diversity of opinions, the overthrow of sovereignties 
which were baseless, the immensity of our needs and the inan- 
ity of our means, it seems to me that every true philosopher 
must choose between these two hypotheses—either he must 
form a new religion altogether, or Christianity must be reju- 
venated in some extraordinary manner.” This need it is of a 
consolidated, beautiful, rational Christian organization, which 
shall unite true Christians the world over, and move with 
power on the ranks of sin and darkness, which the best spirits 
of the age are more or less consciously longing for, and which 
our author, apparently has rather vaguely before him in his 
panegyric on the Catholic Church. Such an organization, to 
be sure, seems at present far off, but it may be that the com- 
ing &ges will behold it a living power. Protestantism is 
modifying Catholicism, and Catholicism Protestantism, and 
modern thought and civilization are modifying both. The old 
issues are mainly dead. Persecution by fagot and sword has 
probably forever disappeared. The secularization of polities is 
already practically accomplished. The questions of the age are 
in regard to education, the attitude of the church toward mod- 
ern thought, individualism or organization, isolation or coépe- 
ration. Still as existing, Catholicism and Protestantism are 
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both imperfect, and our author’s eulogium of the former is evi- 
dently a fanciful description, borrowed from the ideal of a pos- 
sible church, having little reference to the Catholicism of this 
or any former time. For example, Mr. Mallock says natural 
theism is like an alluring voice, “heard far off through a fog, 
and calling, ‘follow me; ” we need a revelation possessing 
absolute infallibility ; “we need a power to interpret the testa- 
ment that shall have equal authority with that testament itself.” 
Very well, but where is that infallible power? Protestantism 
affirms there is no such power, and in the nature of things can- 
not be. It does not scorn the affirmations of creeds, councils, 
wise men on religious matters, but it declares that these must 
be tried by reason, else deference to them degenerates into 
superstition. “ Protestantism,” our author informs us, “is fast 
evaporating into a mere natural theism.” Appropos of this, 
we have Joseph de Maistre quoted in a recent number of the 
British Quarterly Review, as saying, “There is not a point of 
Christian faith, which Protestantism has not attacked and 
destroyed in the minds of its partizans.” But it is singular 
that all sceptical critics, as Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
attack Protestant Christianity on precisely the opposite ground 
—that it is a complex system of theology—and the great major- 
ity of malcontents within its fold, feel uneasy for precisely the 
same reason. And then if Protestantism is a mere natural the- 
ism, what extraordinary things it can yet do, as Mr. Mallock 
has been showing us all along in his critique on positivism. 
Protestantism has been sometimes accused of conducting to 
rationalism, but where has rationalism been more rampant than 
in Catholic France? Says Lecky (History of Rationalism, ii. 
88): “ When in a Roman Catholic country, the human intellect 
on the highest subjects pursues its course with unshackled 
energy, the free-thinker is immediately severed from the tradi- 
tions, the worship, the moralizing influences of his church; 
but Germany has already shown, and England is beginning to 
show, that the boldest specvlations may be wedded to a Protest- 
ant worship, may find elements of assimilation in a Protestant 
creed.” It is singular, too, that the sensitiveness which per- 
ceives “that the autocracy of Christ’s moral example is gone,” 
should detect no stains in the immaculate purity of Romanism, 
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and that the ear bewildered because “the lips which were once 
oracular, now merely seem to murmur back confusedly, ‘alas! 
what shall you do?” should be able to catch the authoritative 
tones of ecumenical councils sounding down the ages. Our 
author thinks it strange that Professors Huxley, Clifford, and ~ 
the rest, should so ignore Catholicism in their attacks on Chris- 
tianity, and indeed it is, if Catholicism is of such vast impor- 
tance as he imagines. His claim that the Church of Rome is 
the “parliament of the believing world,” seems a bold one, in 
view of the fact that the nominal Protestant population of the 
four most Christian and enlightened nations of the world, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States, outnumbers the 
nominal Catholic population by nearly one-third—not to speak 
of the world at large. In view of the history of the Catholic 
Church, most persons would find it rather difficult to follow 
the naive advice, “if we would obtain a true view of the gene- 
ral character of Catholicism, we must begin by making a clean 
sweep of all the views that as outsiders, we have been taught 
to entertain about her.” In Mr. Mallock’s opinion, the Bibli- 
eal infallibility on which Protestantism is founded, is forever 
gone. But to say that “the blow dealt (to Protestantism) by 
Biblical criticism is to all appearance mortal,” is to assume that 
certain questions as to the truth and authority of the Bible are 
closed, instead of being, as they are, merely under discussion. 
Besides, if the doctrine of Biblical infallibility should go, (and 
the best Protestant Christian thought no longer insists upon it, 
farther than to affirm that within the Bible is to be found an 
all-sufficient rule of faith and practice), the Protestant princi- 
ples of liberty ef conscience, responsibility to God alone, and 
the Protestant reasoning against the assumptions of Catholi- 
cism, would remain. It is painful to see a person of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s evident ability and culture, turning away from the 
beauty and divine wisdom of the Psalms and the Gospels, to 
find rest in the decrees of councils, and the unintelligible, bar- 
ren dogma of churchly infallibility. Our author affirms that 
Catholicism comes saying, “believe the Bible for my sake, not 
me for the Bible’s,” but we fear the challenge “to first make 
some acquaintance with herself, to look into her living eyes, to 
hear the words of her mouth, to watch her ways and works, 
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and to feel her inner spirit,” will hardly commend itself to 
those who have :nade trial of this to any extent. But enough. 
These are but illustrations of the many singular utterances of 
Mr. Mallock, in regard to Romanism. There is, in fact, little 
which he says in defence.of that peculiar system called Cathol- 
icism, that is not open to objection, though, as already inti- 
mated, he is in it blindly feeling for something higher and bet- 
ter. It cannot be conceded that he has really advanced any- 
thing new in support of that system. Minds at all familiar 
with Catholic apologetics will recognize the old arguments of 
church infallibility, the dangers of individualism, the inade- 
quacy of the Bible, merely somewhat decked out to suit mod- 
ern taste. All that is advanced has been elsewhere more elab- 
orately and ably presented, notably in 8. Baring-Gould’s Ori- 
gin and Development of Religious Belief, Part Il. of which, 
entitled Christianity, bears a strong resemblance to Mr. Mal- 
lock’s book, in its advocacy of Catholicism. In this connec- 
tion, a brief extract from a letter of Charles Kingsley’s, writ- 
ten in 1849, to a young man about going over to the Church of 
Rome, may not be inappropriate, as concluding the considera- 
tion of this subject: * * * * “God made man in His image, 
not in an imaginary Virgin Mary’s image. And do not fancy 
that you will really get any spiritual gain by going over. The 
very devotional system which will educe and develope the souls 
of people born and bred up under it, and cast constitutionally 
and by hereditary association, into its mould, will only prove a 
dead, leaden, crushing weight on an Englishman, who has, as 
you have, tasted from his boyhood the liberty of the Spirit of 
God. You will wake, my dear brother, you will wake, not 
altogether, but just enough to find yourself not believing in 
Romish doctrines about saints and virgins, absolution, and indul- 
gencies, but only believing in believing them—an awful, an 
infinite difference, on which I beseech you earnestly to medi- 
tate. You will find yourself crushing the voice of conscience, 
common-sense, and humanity—I mean the voice of God within 
you, in order to swallow down things at which your gorge 
rises in disgust. You will find the Romish practice as differ- 
ent from the Romish ideal as the English is from the English 
ideal, and you will find amid all your discontents and doubts, 
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that the habits of religious excitement, and of leaning on 
priests whom you will neither revere or trust for themselves, 
will have enchained you like the habits of a drunkard or an 
opium-eater, so that you must go back again and again for self- 
forgetfulness to the spiritual laudanum-bottle, which gives now 
no more pleasant dreams, but only painful heartache, and mise- 
rable depression afterwards. I know what I have seen and 
heard from eye-witnesses.”—(Letters and Memories of his 
Life, 116). 

It was suggested at the outset, that these books are especially 
interesting as illustrating certain facts incident to the age. One 
of these is the recoil from dogmatic atheism. The author of 
the “Reply” occupies this position, and the best scientific 
thought of the day is more and more retracting its hasty deni- 
als of God and immortality. The truth is, neither science or 
speculation can ever disprove God or a future life, and the 
wisest sceptical thinkers acknowledge this. Another is, the 
recoil from scientific negation by one who evidently appreci- 
ates the force of much of its reasoning, and feels something of 
its despair. This is what gives Mr. Mallock’s book, in all its 
inconsistencies, a kind of pathetic interest. He does not, like 
many, stand without and hurl anathemas at a doubt and wretch- 
edness but really little understood. He has been himself well 
nigh drawn within the fatal maelstrom. His recantation, there- 
fore, may be regarded as substantially a defection from the very 
ranks of scientific scepticism. 

In conclusion, interesting and suggestive as are these works, 
are they satisfactory discussions of the questions which they 
profess to consider? Is life worth living, wherein consists the 
value of life, are themes profoundly deep and broad. To be 
sure, an author has a right to give his book the title and to 
treat a subject in the way which best pleases him, and in 
these days, when the mystery of life is pressing upon thought- 
ful minds in all directions, he is a benefactor who can give even 
hints toward a solution. But the great disappointment, we 
imagine, which both books will occasion to the majority of 
readers, is that they are not natural and satisfactory treatments 
of the subjects proposed. Both of these might be considered 
from a new, and it is believed, broader standpoint. Positiv- 
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ism is a good, Protestantism is a good, so is Catholicism ; but 
we need more than either, to reveal the depth, richness, and 
variety of life—to make it in the highest sense remunerative. 
The controversial character of both works, forms their vigor 
and piquancy, but it is also their limitation. I would deny 
myself nothing that is really true and good in Protestantism, 
] Buddhism, Catholicism, nature, art, positivism, letters, science, 
sentiment, life. It is a misfortune of the age, that these are so 
often arrayed in antagonism to each other, and one is compel- 
led to take the good in one, at the expense of rejecting the 
good in another. Theories mutually destructive to be sure, as 
atheism, theism, optimism, pessimism, etc., cannot be at once 
accepted. But fortunate is he who can go through life assimi- 
lating beauty, truth, inspiration from all sources, and avoiding 
the evil. No one system of truth is a complete explanation 
of life, or how it should be lived. All systems and all truths, 
unitedly, reveal to us something of its divine depth and beauty. 
The true eclectic is not one whose attainments make him intel- 
) lectually bewildered, and morally indifferent. True eclecticism, 
enriches the severest spirituality, the firmest purposes, with 
flowers and fruitage found in every land, in every clime. “ For 
all things are yours.” “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” 
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Arricte IL—NEW ENGLAND POETRY OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ir is an old and common saying, that the earliest literature of 
a people appears in the form of poetry. The bards and min- 
strels begin to sing, long before the historians and philosophers 
enter upon their sober and stately work. Homer was the 
bright morning star, heralding the Jong and splendid day of 
Grecian literature and art. Centuries before the great scholars 
of Germany started upon their learned activities, the Nibelun- 
genlied, with its wild tales of love and war, had been sounding 
out from the cold forests of the north. 

But while this may stand, as a kind of fixed law, with races, 
passing on from a semi-barbarous state, toward a high civiliza- 
tion ; the case is quite otherwise with nations, which grow up 
from colonies, transplanted from civilized lands, to rude and 
inhospitable shores. Here the earliest movements, so far as the 
finer forms of literature are concerned, will, almost inevitably, 
be retrograde. The early life of such colonies is so intensely 
practical, the struggle with wild nature is so rough and long- 
continued, that poetry, a tender plant, withers under the harsh 
experiences, It is reserved for the men of a later age, dwell- 
ing in quiet ease and security, to catch the romantic aspects of 
this hard life and sing the deeds of the fathers in fitting and 
lofty strains. 

In the year 1629, when those first ship-loads of Puritans 
were landing in the Massachusetts Bay and organizing their 
church at Salem, John Milton was a student in Cambridge 
University. In that very year, about Christmas time, being 
then at the age of twenty-one, he wrote his “Ode on the 
Nativity,” which stands, to-day, as one of the choicest gems of 
English poetry. During the next thirty-five years, while the 
New England fathers were struggling with the complicated 
problems of Church and State, subduing an untamed wilder- 
ness, and playing a game of diplomacy with the mother coun- 
try, Milton was writing “L’Allegro” and “ Il Penseroso,” till 
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at length, out of blindness and darkness, came forth the immor- 
tal epic, Paradise Lost. Many of the great master pieces of 
English literature were already old in the infancy of New 
England. The early books of Spenser’s Fairie Queen had 
been public in the English world for nearly forty years when 
John Winthrop landed at Charlestown. The early plays of 
Shakespeare had been upon the stage nearly the same length of 
time. The Puritans did not probably feed much upon Shakes- 
peare, but the Fairie Queen had nothing in it to demoralize the 
minds of their children. 

The early settlers of New England came therefore from a 
country already rich in the treasures of literature, and they 
themselves were not illiterate. Many of them left high and re- 
sponsible positions in their native land, and not a few of the 
leading men had enjoyed the thorough culture of the English 
universities, 

Passing by for the present all occasional attempts at poetical 
production in the early days, we will confine ourselves, at 
first, only to such efforts in this line as resulted in published 
volumes. 

The first systematic attempt at something like poetry on 
these New England shores, was when, in 1639, the Paritan 
fathers of the Massachusetts Bay thought they must have a 
Psalm-Book, native and original. We say something like poetry, 
for the very conditions of the enterprise forbade all sponta- 
neity and poetical freedom. The good people of that sober 
age used no hymns in their Sabbath worship, and, if it had 
been convenient, would much have preferred to sing the Psalms 
of David precisely as they found them in their Bible. But some 
rhythmical arrangement was necessary to prevent utter confusion 
and chaos in their congregational singing. There was a public 
demand, having all the force of a law, requiring of those who 
undertook such a task that they should indulge in no flights of 
fancy, but keep themselves, as near as possible, to the exact 
words of the original. When the Puritans left England, what- 
ever else might be overlooked, their Bibles were not forgotten. 
In those Bibles, bound in at the end, were the Psalms, in the 
version of Sternhold and Hopkins, then in use in the parish 
churches of England. This metrical version was in a much 
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more comely shape than the early settlers in the Bay would be 
likely to give it. But our Fathers had planted their college at 
Cambridge, in 1638, and the first class of nine members were 
now entered upon their course of study. They had evidently 
come to stay, and to build a new Commonwealth in the earth, 
and what should hinder them from having a Psalm-Book of 
their own? So, in 1639, the ministers and magistrates chose 
out three men, whom they deemed fit, and gave this work 
specially into their hands. The three were Richard Mather of 
Dorchester, John Eliot of Roxbury, and Thomas Welde, Eliot’s 
colleague in the ministry. These men were of good scholarship 
and sound judgment, but without any apparent fitness for a 
work of this peculiar kind. Moreover, the nature of their task 
compelled them to move in a kind of poetical tread-mill. 

Hardly any man of those early New England days handled 
a more facile and vigorous pen than Richard Mather. In- 
deed, he became a kind of general scribe in the Bay. From 
him came the draft of the famous Cambridge Platform, and 
many other important public papers. John Eliot was a man of 
good learning, though, intellectually, not the equal of Mather. 
But his heart was large, his emotional nature strong, and his 
name is embalmed forever for his self-denying toils in behalf of 
the wild men of the forest. We know less of Thomas Welde. 
He came over in 1632 and went back in 1641, no more to re- 
turn. These men set themselves promptly to the appointed 
task, and in 1640 produced what is now known among us as 
the Bay Psalm-Book. This, however, is only a conventional 
name, used to distinguish that first edition from the revised edi- 
tions that followed. On the title-page it reads, “The Whole 
Book of Psalms faithfully translated into English Metre.” 
The book was published the same year (1640) and was the first 
book printed in New England. Gov. Winthrop, in his journal 
under date of March, 1639-40, tells us: “A printing house 
was begun at Cambridge by one Daye, at the charge of Mr. 
Glover, who died on sea hitherward. The first thing which 
was printed was the freeman’s oath; the next was an almanac 
for New England, by Mr. William Pierce Mariner; the next 
was the Psalms, newly turned into metre.” 

This book had free course for about seven years, when it was 
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submitted to a revision, under the charge of President Dunster, 
of Harvard College, who was assisted by Mr. Richard Lyon, a 
good scholar, fresh over from England. It was doubtless im- 
proved by this operation, but was yet exceedingly rough and 
antique. However it had a wonderful fortune, for in its vari- 
ous revisions and under the general name of the New England 
Psalm-Book, it passed through an immense number of editions, 
and held its place in the churches for more than a hundred 
years. It had, besides, the honor of being extensively used in 
the dissenting churches of England and Scotland. 

Judged by any standards now recognized among us, this 
piece of work would be called exceedingly coarse and even out- 
landish. Men setting themselves about such a task as this, 
would be likely to do as well, at the outset, as they knew how, 
even though they might afterward make some unfortunate 
lapses. ‘T'o show, therefore, how they started off, we will give 
their translation of the first two verses of the first Psalm : 

1. ‘*O blessed man, that in th’ advice 
of wicked doeth not walk ; 


nor stand in sinner* way, nor sit 
in chayre of scornfull folk. 


2. “ But in the law of Iehovah 
is his longing delight ; 
and in his law doth meditate 
by day and eke by night.” 


In the version of Sternhold and Hopkins, which these wise 
and faithful men rejected, we have those grandly rolling lines, 
as a part of the eighteenth Psalm : 


“ The Lord descended from above, 

and bowed the heavens hie; 

And underneath his feet he cast 
the darknesse of the skie: 

On Cherubs and on Cherubims 
full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of all the windes 
came flying all abroad.” 


But this was too flighty and earthly-minded, not literal 
enough. So the New England versifiers put it thus: 


9. “ Likewise the heavens he downe-bow’d 
and he descended, and there was 
under his feet a gloomy cloud. 
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10. “ And he on cherub rode, and flew, 
yea, he flew on the wings of winde.” 

The Bay-Psalm Book is now simply a great literary curi- 
osity. Any one who owns a perfect and well bound copy of 
the book may sell it, if he chooses, for a price ranging some- 
where between $1,000 and $2,000, and the man who buys it 
will have in possession as many false rhymes and measures as 
are likely to be found in any book of its size. 

When these three learned divines were puzzling their heads 
over the Psalms, and trying, in vain, to make the lines come 
out correctly, in metre and rhyme, there was a young woman, 
in the Massachusetts Bay, more competent, apparently, than 
they for this task. Anne Dudley, daughter of Gov. Thomas 
Dudley, was born in England, in 1612, and at the age of six- 
teen was married to Simon Bradstreet. Two years later, in 
1630, with her father and husband, both destined to be deputy- 
governors, and governors in the Massachusetts Bay, she came 
to these shores. She was twenty-seven years old when the 
Psalm-Book business was on the docket, and if she had been 
called to try her hand at it, though she might not have known 
quite so much about the original Hebrew, she would doubtless 
have turned English prose into English verse in more harmo- 
nious numbers. We do not think quite so highly of her 
poetry as the second Mr. John Norton, Minister of Hingham, 
did, who expressed the opinion that if Virgil could have heard 
the strains she sung, he would have condemned his own works 
to the flames. This is silly exaggeration. But that she knew 
something of the law and the movement of verse, and that she 
had some touches of the Promethian fire, a few examples will 
show. 

The first edition of her poems was published in London, in 
1650. Rev. John Woodbridge, of Andover, was her brother- 
in-law, having married her sister, Merey Dudley. Mr. Wood- 
bridge, going to England in 1647, is supposed to have taken 
with him the manuscript copy of her poems, the accumulations 
of some twenty years. He was probably responsible for the 
audacious title page by which the volume was introduced to 
the public. It reads after this fashion : 

“The Tenth Muse lately sprang up in America: or General 
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Poems compiled with great variety of wit and learning, full of 
delight: wherein especially is contained a complete Discourse 
of the Four Elements, Constitutions, Ages of Man, Seasons of 
the Year, Together with an Exact Epitome of the Four Mon- 
archies, viz. the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, Roman. Also a 
Dialogue between Old England and New concerning the late 
troubles, with divers other pleasant and serious Poems. By a 
Gentlewoman in those parts.” 

The longest poem, is, perhaps, the most prosaic, but, at the 
same time, the most learned. It reveals a wide range of read- 
ing. The number four figures in it, like the sacred number 
seven among the Jews. From a far shorter poem, entitled 
Contemplations, we take two stanzas that will more creditably 
represent her poetic gifts : 

“ Then higher on the glittering sun I gazed, 
Whose beams were shaded by the leavie tree, 
The more J looked the more I grew amazed, 
And softly said: what’ glory like to thee ? 
Lord of this world, this universe* eye, 


No wonder some made thee a deity 
Had I not better known, (alas) the same had I. 


* Art thou so full of glory that no eye 
Hath strength thy shining rays once to behold? 
And is thy splendid throne erect so high 
As to approach it can no earthly mould? 
How full of glory then must thy Creator be 
Who gave this bright light lustre unto thee? 
Admired, adored forever, be that Majesty.” 


Another stanza, from the same poem, presents our good mother 
Eve in a somewhat fresh and original light: 


“ Here sits our Grandame in retired place, 
And in her lap, her bloody Vain, new born, 
The weeping imp oft looks her in the face, 
Bewails his unknown hap and fate forlorn ; 
His mother sighs to think of Paradise 
And how she lost her bliss to be more wise 
Believing him that was, and is, Father of lyes.” 


It is not to be denied that this first book of poetry, issuing 
from New England, was a remarkable one, considering the time 
and circumstances in which it was written. Whatever its 
merits, it certainly had a noteworthy history. Mrs. Brad- 
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street died in 1672. Six years after her death, in 1678, a sec. 
ond edition of the work appeared, having the advantage of 
changes and additions which she herself had made. Eighty 
years later, in 1758, a third edition was published. Twelve 
years ago, in 1867, her writings, in prose and verse, edited by 
Jobn Harvard Ellis, and published in Charlestown by Abram 
E. Cutter, appeared in a large and magnificent volume, which, 
we fancy, is not widely circulated or known. In this work her 
own life, and the history of her book, are minutely and care- 
fully traced. Some errors, which have crept into Biographical 
Dictionaries, are here intelligently corrected. It has often been 
stated that the volume was first published in 1642, in this 
country, and the English edition of 1650 is named as the sec- 
ond, and that of 1678 as the third. But the more critical 
testimony of the volume just referred to, makes the English 
edition the first. 

Happily, Mrs. Bradstreet did not live to read the remarka- 
ble eulogy which Mr. Cotton Mather passed upon her, in the 


second book of the Magnalia, in his article upon her father, © 


Gov. Thomas Dudley. It was a rare opportunity for him to 
show his taste and varied learning. Thus he discourseth: 
“But when I mention the poetry of this gentleman as one of 
his accomplishments, I must not leave unmentioned the fame 
with which the poems of one descended from him have been 
celebrated in both Englands. If the rare learning of a daugh- 
ter, was not the least of those bright things that adorned no less 
a Judge of England than Sir Thomas More; it must now be 
said, thata Judge of New England, namely, Thomas Dudley, 
Esq., had a daughter (besides other children) to be a crown 
unto him. Reader, America justly admires the learned women 
of the other hemisphere. She has heard of those who were 
tutoresses to the old professors of all philosophy: she hath 
heard of Hippatia, who formerly taught the liberal arts; and 
of Sarocchia, who more lately was the moderatrix in the dispu- 
tations of the learned men of Rome: she has been told of the 
three Corinnas, which equalled, if not excelled, the most cele- 
brated poets of their time, &. * * * But she now prays, that 
into such catalogues of authoresses as Beverovicius, Hottinger, 
and Voetius have given unto the world, there may be a room 
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now given unto Madam ANN BRADSTREET, the daughter 
of our govenour Dudley, and the consort of our govenour Brad- 
street, whose poems, divers times printed, have afforded a grate- 
ful entertainment unto the ingenious, and a monument for her 
memory beyond the stateliest marbles,” 

We will take leave of Mrs. Bradstreet, with one brief quota- 
tion more, which will give us a pleasant glimpse of her domes- 
tic relations. It is addressed to her husband: 


“Tf ever two were one, then surely we; 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee; 

If ever wife were happy in a man, 

Compare with me, ye women, if ye can; 

I prize thy love more than whole Mines of gold, 

Or all the riches that the East can hold; 

My love is such that Rivers cannot quench, 

Nor aught, but love from thee, give recompence.” 
Pleasant as was her song and long as it held its place in the 
estimation of men, when she died, at the age of sixty, she left 
behind, in her family of children, a still richer legacy, perhaps, 
to the world. It is to her praise, that her happy hours with 
her pen did not tempt her from her duties as a wife and a 
mother. 

It was in the order of the New England development, that 
the only other poet of any considerable note, which should 
appear in the seventeenth century, was to follow speedily upon 
the footsteps of Mrs. Bradstreet. This was Rev. Michael Wig- 
glesworth, minister at Malden from 1656 to 1705. His father 
was Edward Wigglesworth, one of the founders of the New 
Haven Colony. The son was but seven years old, at his com- 
ing over, in 1638, but his natural aptitude for learning was 
fostered by the famous schoolmaster, Ezekiel Cheever, who 
began his remarkable career at New Haven. With difficulty 
and self-denial, young Wigglesworth’s father gave him an 
opportunity fora public education, for which the son showed 
a devout gratitude in a beautiful and touching tribute, which 
he penned to his father’s memory. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1647, and was graduated in 1651, and by his superior 
scholarship became a Tutor and a Fellow in the College. His 
longest poem was entitled the “Day of Doom,” which first 
appeared in 1662, and passed through eight American editions 
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and one English. The last American issue was in 1828. Of 
course there is nothing very cheerful or attractive in the title 
or in the matter of this poem. The reader might suppose that 
it could only come from a gloomy mind. But the author was 
known rather, for a bright and happy turn in his intercourse 
with men, and was greatly beloved in his generation. He suf 
fered much from ill-health, but bore up bravely against all his 
infirmities. He died on Sunday morning, June 10, 1705. Dr. 
Increase Mather, who preached his funeral sermon, gives this 
lively picture of his old age: 

“Tt was a surprise unto us to see a Little Feeble Shadow of 
a Man, beyond Seventy, Preaching usually Twice and Thrice in 
a week; Visiting and Comforting the Afflicted; Encouraging 
the Private Meetings ; Catechising the Children of the Flock; 
and Managing the Government of the Church; and attending 
the Sick, not only as a Pastor, but as a Physician too; and this 
not only, in his own town, but in all those of the Vicinity. 
Thus he did unto the Last, and was but one Lord* Day taken 
off, before his Last.” 

Besides the “Day of Doom,” he published in 1669, another 
little volume, entitled, ‘“ Meat out of the Eater,” which passed 
through five editions before its course was ended. After his 
death still another poem was published, entitled, “‘God’s Con- 
troversy with New England.” 

All these publications were tinged with the stern Puritan 
spirit of his time. He did not overleap the age in which he 
lived, but wrote in harmony with the prevailing sentiments 
about him. 

But when we turn from the subject matter of his poems, to 
the quality of his verse, we find the gold and silver, the brass, 
iron, and clay mixed as in Nebuchadnezzar’s image. In the 
better parts, there is a grace, and a vigor, such as we do not 
find in the poems of Mrs. Bradstreet. A stanza like the fol- 
lowing, for example, shows a freedom of movement, and a 
poetic ring, hardly to be expected in those early New England 
days. It is from the “ Meat out of the Eater:” 


“ Soldier, be strong, who fightest 
Under a Captain stout; 
Dishonour not thy conquering Head 
By basely giving out. 
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Endure a while, bear up, 
And hope for better things. 

War ends in peace, and morning light 
Mounts upon midnight’s wings.” 


It is not difficult to discover a very striking contrast between 
such lines and the following, taken from “God Controversy 
with New England.” The poet has described the happy state 
of things in the first years, in which he seems to have drawn 
somewhat upon his imagination, and in setting the doleful 
present over against this sunny past, we find such stanzas as 
the following: 

“ Our healthfull dayes are at an end, 

And sicknesses come on 

From year to year, becaus our hearts 
Away from God are gone: 

New England, where for many years, 
You scarcely heard a cough, 

Aud where physicians had no work 
Now finds them work enough, 

Now colds and coughs, Rheums and sore throats 
Do more and more abound; 

Now Agues sore and Feavers strong 
In every place are found: 

How many houses have we seen 
Last Autumn and this Spring, 

Wherein the healthful were too few 
To help the languishing.” 

Notwithstanding the somewhat remarkable instances of Mrs. 
Bradstreet and Mr. Wigglesworth, we must insist that the 
early New England culture was decidedly practical and unpo- 
etical. Not that there was any lack of poetry, so-called. It 
marks the degeneracy of the age, that so many of the public 
men, thought they could furnish verses, on call, in English or 
Latin, for almost any occasion, sad or joyous. Cotton Mather 
has admiringly preserved many of these precious morsels in his 
Magnalia. Mr. Jonathan Mitchell of Cambridge, was a man 
of mark, one of the brighter lights of his time. His name is 
yet kept in living remembrance for the work he wrought in his 
generation. But when he tried his hand at poetry, he turned 
off such stanzas as these, which Mr. Mather has carefully kept 
for us. They are from a little poem, on the perfect unity 
which shall prevail in heaven: 
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“ And though we be imperfect here, 
And in one mind can’t often meet, 
Who know in part, in part may err, 
Though faith be one, all do not see ’t. 
* * * * * * 
There Luther both and Zwinglius, 
Ridley and Hooper, there agree; 


There al] the truly Righteous, 
Sans Feud live to eternity.” 


We have named the only New England poems of the Seven- 
teenth century, which seem to have attained to the dignity of 
bound volumes. There may have been others of a brief and 
ephemeral character, but we have not chanced to find any ref- 
erence to them. In the absence of newspapers and magazines 
in which many of the finest poetical productions of the present 
day first make their appearance, the men and women of the 
early times who desired publicity, had often to resort to single 
leaves or small pamphlets in order to get themselves before the 
public. Sometimes doubtless their admiring friends took this 
labor off their hands. In many cases also it should be said, 
that a man’s poetical effusions often remained unknown till his 
death, and were then brought forth to grace his memory. 

Let us then wander, somewhat at random, over the years 
intervening between the settlement of Plymouth in 1620 and 
the end of that century. Good Gov. Bradford, of Plymouth, 
left, at his death, a little manuscript book, in which he had 
endeavored on occasions, to express his thoughts and feelings 
in rhyme and measure. He could not very well write any- 
thing that would not be found sensible and instructive, though 
it was hard for him to make his thoughts flow in melodious 
verse. There is no poetic charm in his lines, yet they are 
pleasant for us to read, as coming from a man occupying the 
position he did, in our New England history. These speci- 
mens of his muse are found in the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, First Series, vol. iii, We copy but a 
few lines. 


* Almost ten years we lived here alone, 
In other places there were few or none; 
For Salem was the next of any fame, 
That began to augment New England’s name ; 
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But after multitudes began to flow, 
More than well know themselves where to bestow ; 
Bosten then began her roots to spread 
And quickly soon she grew to be the head, 
Not only of the Massachusetts Bay, 
But all trade and commerce fell in her way. 
* * * * * 
“ But that which did ’bove all the rest excel, 
God in his word, with us he here did dwell; 
Well ordered churches, in each place there were, 
And a learn’d ministry was planted here, 
All marvelled and said: ‘ Lord this work is thine 
In the wilderness to make such lights to shine,’ 
And truly it was a glorious thing, 
Thus to hear men pray, and God’s praises sing, 
Where these natives were wont to cry and yell 
To Satan, who ’mongst them doth rule and dwell.” 


He gives us also a primitive picture of the island of Shawmut, 
before Winthrop and his company took possession, and even 
before William Blackstone had built his solitary house upon it. 


“O Boston, though thou now art grown, 
To be a great and wealthy town, 
Yet 1 have seen thee a void place, 
Shrubs and bushes covering thy face ; 
And house then in thee none were there, 
Nor such, as gold and silk did weare. 

* + * * * 

“ We then drunk freely of thy spring 
Without paying of anything ; 
We lodged freely where we would, 
All things were free and nothing sold. 

* * * * * 

“ Live ye in peace. I could say more, 
Oppress ye not the weak and poor, 
The trade is all in your own hand, 
Take heed ye do not wrong the land; 
Lest he that hath left you on high, 
When, as the poor to him do cry, 
Do throw you down from your high state, 
And make you low and desolate.” 


When Gov. Bradford wrote the lines last quoted, he had more 
thoughts in his mind, doubtless, than he expressed. Those 
were not mere words shaped into an idle exhortation. The 
good people of Plymouth felt a little neglected and overborne 
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by a certain pride of success which manifested itself about 
Boston, and which often showed itself in a kind of contempt of 
their humbler neighbors. Indeed some people, at a distance, 
have an idea that Boston, to this day, has never entirely gotten 
over that sort of feeling. At precisely what points of time 
Gov. Bradford wrote these poems, it may be hard to discover. 
Yet there is internal evidence, showing that Boston must have 
been well under way, probably not less than fifteen or twenty 
years from the foundation, when these lines were penned. And 
the writing could not have been many years iater than this, for 
Gov. Bradford died in 1657. 

Another Governor of Plymouth Colony, Josiah Winslow, 
son of Gov. Edward Winslow, wrote some lines on Gov. Brad- 
ford, after his death, which are more harmonious than those 
above, and contain a just and honest tribute to his memory. 

“If we should trace him from the first, we find 
He flies his country, leaves his friends behind 


To follow God, and to profess his ways, 
And here encounters hardships many days. 


“ He is content, with Moses, if God please, 

Renouncing honour, profit, pleasure, ease 

To suffer tossings and unsettlements, 

And if their rage doth rise, to banishments.” 
When Thomas Hooker of Hartford died, in 1647, it stirred the 
heart of New England deeply. Hooker may perhaps be re- 
garded as the greatest man in our early New England. There 
was a reach, a compass to his mind, in which he was unsur- 
passed by any of his cotemporaries on these shores. Peter 
Bulkley, minister of Concord, wrote a little poem commemora- 
ting him, which, for those times, was fitting and comely. We 
give but a few lines. 


“ Sweet was the savour which his grace did give, 
It seasoned all the place where he did live. 
His name did as an ointment give its smell, 
And all bear witness that it savour’d well. 
Wisdom, love, meekness, friendly courtesy, 
Each moral virtue, with rare piety, 


~ * * * * 

“ Deep was his knowledge, judgment was acute, 
His doctrine sclid, which none could confute. 
To mind he gave light of intelligence, 

And search’d the corners of the conscience.” 
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John Cotton of Boston, who came nearer, perhaps, than any 
other New England man of that day to being ranked equal or 
above Mr. Hooker, also made his poetical contribution at the 
time of this sad death. Some of his stanzas are certainly not 
ungraceful. 
“ Zion in beauty, is a fairer sight, 

Than Rome in flower, with all her glory dight ; 

Yet Zion* beauty did most clearly shine 


In Hooker* rule and doctrine; both divine.” 
* * * * * 


“ Now blessed Hooker, thou art set on high, 
Above the thankless world, and cloudy sky; 
Do thou of all thy labour reap the crown, 
Whilst here we reap the seed which thou hast sown.” 

The greatest wit of those primitive times, in the judgment 
of our fathers, was Nathaniel Ward, minister of Ipswich, who 
wrote the Simple Cobler of Agawam. He was born in Haver- 
hill, England, in 1570, and was an old man, not less than sev- 
enty-five, when he wrote that pungent piece of satire. His 
thoughts were sharp and bright, but often expressed in a coarse 
and unmannerly way. He seemed to conjure his brain for odd 
words, and if he did not find them, manufactured them upon 
the spot. He was particularly hard upon the women for their 
style of dressing. Take the following as a specimen of his 
prose. 

“It is known more than enough, that I am neither Nigard 
nor Cinick to the true bravery of the true Gentry ; if any man 
mislikes a bully mong drossock more than I, let him take her 
for his labour: I honour the woman that can honour herselfe 
with her attire: a good Text always deserves a fair Margent: I 
am not much offended if I see a trimme, far trimmer than she 
that wears it: in a word whatever Christianity or Civility will 
allow, I can afford with Zondon measure: but when I heare a 
nugiperous Gentledame inquire what dresse the Queen is in this 
week: what the nudiustertian fashion of the Court; I meane 
the very newest: with egge to be in it in all haste, whatever it 
be; I look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of 
a quarter of a cypher, the epitome of nothing, fitter to be kickt 
if she were a kickable substance than either honour’d or hu- 
mour’d.” 
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Mr. Ward went back to England in 1646, carrying his man- 
uscript with him and the first edition of the Simple Cobler was 
brought out in London in 1647, where it went through several 
editions. The first American issue was in 17138, and the last 
in 1843. 

Thus far we have only spoken of Mr. Ward’s prose. But 
he was a poet also by turns, and though he wrote little in this 
department, there was a vigor in his lines, and a straight-for- 
ward rhythm, unusual in New England in his day. Near the 
close of his Simple Cobler are some stanzas meant for King 
Charles, whose head was brought to the block two years later. 


1. “‘ There, lives cannot be good, 
There, faith cannot be sure, 
Where truth cannot be quiet, 
Nor Ordinances pure. 


2. “ No King can King it right, 
Nor rightly sway his Rod; 
Who truely loves not Christ, 
And truely fears not God. 


3. “He cannot rule a Land, 
As Lands should ruled been, 
That lets himself be rul’d 
By a ruling Romane Queer. 


4. “ No Earthly man can be 
True Subject to this State ; 
Who makes the Pope his Christ, 
An Heretique his Mate. 


5. “ There Peace*will goe to war, 
And Silence make a noise ; 
Where upper things will not 
With nether equipoyse. 
6. “The upper world shall Rule, 
While Stars will run their race : 
The nether world obey, 
While People keep their place.” 


Peter Folger, grandfather, on the maternal side, to Benjamin 
Franklin, wrote a somewhat extended poem in 1676, just at 
the close of King Philip’s war, entitled A Looking Glass for the 
Times. He had been for many years associated with the May- 
hews at Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, in their work 
among the Indians. His poem is a plea for toleration in be- 
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half of various sects and classes who had suffered persecution. 
It is a very crude specimen of poetry, as a few stanzas will 
show : 













































“The sin of persecution 
such laws established, 
By which laws they have gone so far, 
as blood hath touched blood. 


j “Tt is now forty years ago, 
since some of them were made 
Which were the ground and rise of all 
the persecuting trade. 


“Then mi ay worthy persons were 
banished to the woods, 
Where they among the native’s did 
lose their most precious bloods.” 

The whole poem consists of more than a hundred stanzas of 
this character. He had removed from Martha’s Vineyard to 
Sherbon, a place in the island of Nantucket, before the poem 
was written, and hence the last stanza: 

“From Sherbon town, where now I dwell, 
) my name I do put here, 
Without offence your real friend, 
it is Peter Folger.” 

Benjamin Thompson was accounted one of the brilliant 
lights of the early New England days. The inscription upon 
his tombstone in Roxbury, testifies of him that ne was the 
“learned schoolmaster and physician, and y* renowned poet of 
New England.” He was for some years (1667-1670) at the 
head of the public school of Boston, and went thence to Cam- 
bridge to serve in the same capacity. From such of his poems 
as have come down to us, it is to be conceded that he gave 
more polish to his lines than some of his cotemporaries. 
From him came “Our Forefathers Song,” preserved in the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, of which portions have 
often been quoted, and of which the following are a few lines: 





“The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and good, 
Our mountains and hills and our vallies below, 
Being commonly covered with ice and with snow ; 
And when the north-west wind with violence blows, 
Then every man pulls his cap over his nose, 

But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, 

He forfeits a finger, a foot or a hand.” 
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His longest attempt at poetry is entitled New Pngland’s 
Crisis. It was written, like Peter Folger’s, after King Philip's 
war, and he finds delight in contrasting the quiet and simple 
days of the first New England generation with the sins and sor- 
rows and confusions of his own times: 


“ The times wherein old Pompion was a saint, 
When men fared hardly yet, without complaint, 
On vilest cates: the dainty Indian maize 
Was eat with clamp-shells out of wooden trays 
Under thatch’d hutts without the cry of rent, 
And the best sauce to every dish, content.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Not ink, but bloud and tears aow serve the turn 
To draw the figure of New England* urne ; 
New England* hour of passion is at hand, 

No power except divine can it withstand ; 

Scarce hath her glass of fifty years run out, 

But her old prosperous steeds turn heads about, 
Tracking themselves back to their poor beginnings 
To fear and fare upon the fruits of sinnings.” 


Urian Oakes, acting President and President of Harvard 
College from 1675 to his death in 1681, occasionally indited 
bits of poetry, which had more grace and charm in their struct- 
ure, that was then common. 

The following stanzas, from his pen, were written to give 
honor to Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, for her book, already noticed. 
He takes the same style of verse which Mrs. Bradstreet had 
adopted in her poem entitled, Contemplations, but he uses it in 
a more free, flowing and classical way than any New England 
writer of those early generations : 

“To Venus’ shrine no altars raised are 
Nor venom’d shafts from painted quivers fly ; 
Nor wanton doves of Aphrodite’s car, 
Or fluttering there, nor here forlornly lie ; 
Lorn paramours, nor chatting birds tell news, 
How sage Apollo Daphne hot pursues 
Or stately Jove himself is wont to haunt the stews. 
+ * * * * * 


“ Here silver swans with nightingales set spells, 
Which sweetly charm the traveller, and raise 
Earth’s earthed monarchs from their hidden cells, 
And to appearance summons lapsed dayes; 

Their heav’nly air becalms the swelling frayes, 
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And fury fell of ellements allayes, 
By paying every one due tribute to his praise. 


“ This seemed the scite of all those verdant vales, 
And purled springs, whereat the Nymphs do play; 
With lofty hills, where Poets rear their tales 
To heavenly vaults, which heav’nly sound repay 
By echo’s sweet rebound : here ladye’s kiss, 
Circling nor songs, nor dance’s circle miss ; 
But whilst those Syrens sung, I sunk in sea of bliss.” 


This is all liquid and sweet and softly imaginative, but it 
puzzles the reader to gather out of it any very clear and con- 
nected meaning. It was, at least, a polite and gallant tribute to 
the famous poetess. 

President Oakes also wrote a more extended piece of verse 
upon the death of Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge. He 
died in 1677, a man greatly honored and beloved. The follow- 
ing are the first two stanzas : 

“Oh, that I were a poet now in grain! 
How would I invocate the Muses all 
To deign their presence, lend their flowing vein, 
And help to grace dear Shepard’s funeral ; 


How would I paint our griefs, and succors borrow 
From art and fancy to limn out our sorrows. 


“ Art, Nature, Grace, in him were all combined, 
To show the world a matchless Paragon ; 
In whom, of radiant virtues, no less shined 
Than a whole constellation; but he* gone! 
He’s gone, alas! down in the dust must lie 
As much of his rare person, as would die.” 


Of all the New England books, prose or poetic, which the 
Seventeenth Century produced, the palm should unquestion- 
ably be given to Cotton Mather’s Magnalia. Odd as it is, 
strange, ridiculous, outlandish, as it often is, it contains such a 
record of the chief men and the chief events of that first cen- 
tury of our history, as can no where else be found. 

It is a matter for wonder, that Cotton Mather was not a 
spoiled child from the beginning. Grandson of Richard Mather 
of Dorchester, and, on his mother’s side, of John Cotton of 
Boston, son of Increase Mather, who was one of the most 
learned and influential men in the Bay, from his earliest years 
he was flattered and caressed as an infant prodigy, for such he 
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was. At the age of fifteen, in 1678, he was graduated at the 
college, amid such pompous praises and adulations as would 
have turned many an older head than his. At the age of 
eighteen, he became assistant minister with his father at the 
North Church, Boston, and at the age of twenty-one was or- 
dained as colleague. The next year, 1685, his father was 
chosen President of the College, and the chief care of a large 
congregation devolved upon the son. His acquisitions of learn- 
ing, classical, theological, historical, were immense, altogether 
too immense for any proper mental digestion. He was only 
thirty-two years old when, in 1695, he commenced work upon 
the Magnalia ; and amid all his multifarious cares and duties, 
he finished the task in two years, so that the manuscript was 
ready for publication in 1697. In his General Introduction the 
author tells us: “ Now of all the Churches under heaven, there 
are none that expect so much variety of service, from their 
Pastors, as those of New England ; and of all the Churches in 
New England there are none that require more than those in 
Boston, the metropolis of the English America; whereof one is 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, committed unto the care of the un- 
worthy hand, by which this History is compiled. * * * * IfI 
had been furnished with as many heads as a Typheus, as many 
eyes as an Argos, and as many hands as a Briareus, I might have 
had work enough to have employed them all. * * * * ButlI 
wish I could have enjoyed entirely for this work, one-quarter of 
the little more than two years, which have rolled away since 
I begun it; whereas I have been forced sometimes wholly to 
throw by the work whole months together, and then resume it, 
but at a stolen hour or two in the day not without some hazard 
of incurring the ttle which Coryat put upon his History of his 
Travels, crudities hastily gobbled up in five months.” 

Receiving this as a truthful statement as to the time and 
manner of its composition, any one, thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of Mather’s Magnalia will confess that here 
was a piece of marvelous industry. No wonder that the 
work abounded in the many historical and biographical mis- 
takes which have been justly charged upon it. The matter 
for surprise is, that such a work should ever have been done, 
at all, under the circumstances. 
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We have thus referred to this book, not that in itself it lies 
properly in the path of this Article, but because it furnishes us 
with an illustration which is germane to our purpose. We 
have spoken of the feeling which so many of the public men of 
that day had, that they could turn out a piece of poetry, on call, 
for almost any occasion. Here in 1697, near the close of the 
century, was a grand occasion for the gathering of the bards, 
as in a kind of poetical tournament. 

Rarely has it happened, in the whole history of authorship, 
that a book has been ushered into the world, with such jubila- 
tions, such sounding of “cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
and dulcimer, and all kinds of music” as when Cotton Mather 
had finished the manuscript of the greatest work of his life. First 
comes, in sober prose, “‘ An Attestation to this Church History 
of New England,” from the venerable John Higginson of 
Salem, already eighty-one years old, and sixty years in the 
ministry. This is a worthy and sensible piece of writing, with 
which no fault need be found. Only at the end, he begins to 
burn incense suited to the occasion, by enumerating the New 
England divines, ten in number, of the illustrious race of the 
Mathers. These were Richard, founder of the family on these 
shores, and his four sons, Samuel, Nathaniel, Eleazar, Increase, 
and his five grandsons, ‘‘ Cotton, Nathaniel, two Samuels, and 
Warham. “Behold,” says he, “an happy family, the glad 
sight whereof may well inspire even an old age past eighty 
with poetry enough to add this.” And so he draws to a con- 
clusion, with a Latin epigram, in seven lines, upon the 
Mathers, in which Cotton stands out and is complimented par- 
ticularly in the following line. 

“ Has inter stellas fulgons, Cottone Mathere.” 

Next comes a “ Prefatory Poem” of about three pages, from 
Rev. Nicholas Noyes of Salem, colleague pastor with Mr. Hig- 
ginson. It is all in praise “of that excellent book, entitled 
Magnalia Christi Americana.” It opens in this way, 

“ Struck with huge love, of what to be possest, 
I much despond, good reader, in the quest ; 
Yet help me, if at length it may be said, 
Who first the Chambers of the South display’d ? 


Inform me whence the tawny people came? 
Who was their father, Japhet, Shem, or Cham 
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And how they straddled to th’ Antipodes 
To look another world, beyond the seas?” 


Later on, he pays his addresses more directly to the central 
figure of the occasion. 


“ His preaching, writing, and his pastoral care, 
Are very much, to fall to one man’s share. 
This added to the rest, is admirable, 

And proves the author indefatigable. 

Play is his toyl, and work his recreation, 
And his inventions next to inspiration. 

His pen was taken from some bird of light, 
Addicted to a swift and lofty flight. 
Dearly it loves art, air, and eloquence, 


And hates confinement, save to truth and sense. 
x * x * * * 


The stuff is true, the trimming neat and spruce, 
The workman’s good, the work of publick use; 
Most piously design’d, a publick store, 

And well deserves the publick thanks, and more.” 


Mr. Noyes also adds three lines of Latin poetry, to the 
“‘Reverendo, Domino, D. Cottono Madero,” by which we per- 
ceive that he has a different way of turning the name Mather 
into Latin, from his venerable colleague, Mr. Higginson. 

Next, in order, comes Mr. Benjamin Thompson, “ the 
learned schoolmaster and great poet of New England,” already 
brought to the reader’s notice. First, he showers down some 
Latin Anagrams, in which the name of Mather is, at one time 
Maderus, and at another, Matherus. In the Harvard Triennial 
Catalogue, when the word occurs as a given name, it is not 
latinized at all, but stands in its own integrity, thus, Mather 
Byles. After Mr. Thompson has finished his Latin fire-works, 
which are small opening pieces, he strikes out in a short Eng- 
lish poem, of which we quote the whole. 

“Ts the bless’d MATHER necromancer turn’d, 
To raise his countries father’s ashes urn’d? 
Elisha’s dust life to the dead imparts; 
This prophet, by his more familiar arts, 
Unseals our heroes’ tombs, and gives them air; 
They rise, they walk, they talk, look wond’rous fair; 
Each of them in an orb of light doth shine 
Tn liveries of glory most divine, 
When ancient names I in thy pages met, 
Like gems on Aaron's costly breast-plate set ; 
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Me thinks Heaven's open, while great saints descend, 
To wreathe the brows, by which their acts were penned.” 


We shall find, as we go on, that this idea, of opening the 
graves, opening the heavens, raising the dead and bringing 
them back, is, in various forms of expression, common in these 
high songs of ovation. 

. From the far-off town of Hartford, Mr. Timothy Woodbridge, 
minister in the old Hooker Church, sends in his poetic contri- 
bution to swell the general chorus. After an opening tribute 
to the early New England fathers, he closes thus : 


“ Such were these heroes, and their labours such, 
In their just praise, Sir, who can say too much? 
Let the remotest parts of earth behold 
New England’s crowns excelling Spanish gold, 
Here be rare lessons set for us to read, 
That offsprings are, of such a goodly breed. 
The dead ones here, so much alive are made, 
We think them speaking from blest Hden’s shade ; 
Hark! how they check the madness of this age, 
The growth of pride, fierce lust, and worldly rage. 
} They tell, we shall to clam-banks come again, 
If Heaven still doth scourge us all in vain. 
But, Sir, upon your merits heap’d will be, 
The blessings of all those that here shall see 
Vertue embalm’d; this hand seems to put on 
The lawrel on your brow, so justly won.” 











































Mr. John Danforth, minister at Dorchester, after some high- 
sounding Latin words, by way of personal compliment, fol- 
lowed by a Latin Anagram and Epigram, breaks out in what 
he calls “ A Pindaric,” which is remarkably audacious: 


’ “ Art thou Heaven’s Trumpet? sare by the Archangel blown ; 
Tombs crack, dead start, saints rise, are seen and known, 
And shine in constellation; 
From ancient flames, here’s a new Phenix flown, 
To shew the world, when Christ returns, he’ll not return alone.” 


Mr. Grindall Rawson, minister on the hills of old Mendon, 
comes forward handsomely with the following: 


“To the Learned and Reverend 
MR. COTTON MATHER 
“On his Excellent Magnalia. 
“Sir: My muse will now by Chymistry draw forth 
The spirit of your name’s immortal worth. 
“ Cottonius Matherus. 
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Anagr. 
“ Tuos Tecum ornasti. 
‘“* While thus the dead in thy rare pages rise, 
Thine, with thyself, thou dost immortalize 
To view the odds, thy learned lives invite, 
Twixt Eleutherian and Edomite. 
But all succeeding ages shall despair, 
A fitting monument for thee to rear. 
Thy own rich pen (peace, silly Momus, peace!) 
Hath given them a lasting writ of ease.” 


Last of all we have two pages of solid Latin Hexameters, 
from the learned and able Dominie Henry Selyns, the most 
distinguished of the Dutch Reformed ministers, then in and 
about New York. In the Magnalia his name appears as Hen- 
ricus Selijns, written thus, probably, because the Latin tongue 
has no letter y. Henry Selyns first came to these shores from 
Holland in 1660, and after a few years returned to his native 
land. But his loss was so much felt, and the desire for his 
presence, among the churches of his faith, in this country, was 
so great, that he came again, and remained till his death, in 
1702. 

His Latin poem is full of learning, and was doubtless 
regarded as a master-piece. It closes thus: 


“ Vive Liber, totique orbi, Miracula monstres, 
Quee sunt extra Orbem. Cottone in secula vive; 
Et dum Mundus erit, vivat tua fama per Ordem.” 


Now if all this had been a kind of fourth of July exhibition 
of fire works, in which the several pieces as soon as discharged, 
should throw a momentary glory over the occasion, and then 
pass off, in smoke, into universal space, nothing need be said. 
One of the distinguished literary men of Boston, of the pres- 
ent generation, recently received a complimentary breakfast, 
when, in letters, speeches, and songs, the saponaceous article, 
used on all such occasions, was freely and generously expended. 
That is all well enough, according to the tastes and customs of 
this world. But if the bright and witty recipient of these 
varied testimonials should carefuily gather them all up, and 
publish them in the opening pages of his next volume, then 
the time would come for a free use of exclamation points. 
This is what was done in case of Mather’s Magnalia. All 
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these swelling lines, in prose and poetry, in Latin and English, 
were taken over with the manuscript to England, and made 
their appearance in the first edition of the work in 1702. 

That was an age of pedantry rather than poetry. It may not 
have occurred to Mr. Mather himself, or to the men of his gen- 
eration, that this was not exactly the thing to do, however 
ridiculous it now seems. But notwithstanding all the gro- 
tesque sentences within the book, and in spite of this motley 
procession attending its birth; as has before been said, it is 
altogether the most valuable contribution, in the department of 
literature, which those early New England generations made 
to the future. 

In conclusion, it need only be said, that the aim of the 
writer, in the poetic selections made has been to give passages 
above the average, rather than below. Occasionally, a few 
lines have been chosen because they were unmistakably bad. 
But far more frequently the care has been to pick the best that 
met the eye. In the plan of the Article we stop with the close 
of the seventeenth century. The eighteenth century would 
present a much broader field and richer materials, especially 
toward its close. 
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Articte IIL—EDWIN ARNOLD'S LIGHT OF ASIA. 


The Light of Asia: or the Great Renunciation, being the life 
and teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and founder of 
Buddhism. (As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist.) By 
EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 12mo. 
1880. 


THE little book before us has been the object of warm, and 
even passionate, admiration, as well as of sharp criticism. In 
the opinion of some, it is an epic of great power and the truest 
poem of the century; Others regard it as a string of pretty 
words and phrases, covering a somewhat fascinating subject in 
a thin, and even an offensive, way. 

It is difficult to assign, upon two or three readings, its proper 
place in literature to a book whose tone is so fascinating as that 
of the book before us. So much depends upon expression for 
our first estimates of any work of art, that it is unsafe to write 
down at once among the permanent things a poem whose music 
has pleased us. Later revisions cling less to tone, and form, 
and color, and search more for bone, and sinew, and strength, 
the elements which look to eternity. 

One cannot at once get past Titian’s tints. At the very first 
reading of Lycidas, its flow of music makes such sweet charm 
in the ear that it is hard to hear in it the uttered emotions of 
eternal feeling. That the Light of Asia is fascinating in style, 
any one may easily know who has read a half page of it. It 
will be difficult for a reader who has before him two hours of 
leisure when he takes it up, to drop it until he has finished 
the last line. 

It reminds you often of Moore, and even of Milton, of Titian, 
and Fra Angelico, and sometimes of Mendelssohn. You will 
find the color charms of Lalla Rookh, but the sensuousness of 
its most sensuous themes is delicate and refined beyond the pen 
of Moore. You will meet the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, 
with beautiful lakes shadowing in peaceful hearts more beauti- 
ful heavens, the tripping flower and field descriptions of Dr. 
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Holmes’s Astrea, of the Lady of the Lake, and of the Waverly 
novels, the mellow rhythm of L’Allegro, and once or twice 
you will hear an echo from the symphonies and anthems of 
Haydn. 

It is given only to most acute criticism to judge at once of 
the true power of a book like this, other than of its fascina- 
tions of style, its fancies, and its music. For these things it 
will live, if for nothing else; but it will not be strange if the 
book takes hold of the present and of a long future, by a crea- 
tive power of thought, which is the imagination of the inspired 
poets. Let me say farther that the style of the poem is not at all 
oriental ; though dealing in oriental things, it is saturated with 
the thoughts and phrases, and inspirations of western civiliza- 
tion. 

But we are to deal chiefly with the philosophy of the book. 
It does not assume to bring much new learning to the analysis 
of Buddhism. Its prime authority is Mr. Spence Hardy. 
Tt assumes to go back of Buddhism to the Buddha, and it 
tells the story of his life and character and doctrine, in a sweet 
and winning way. It seems strange to believe that anything 
like a true Buddhist scholarship has existed in Christian 
nations for but a little more than thirty years. 

The spirit of western civilization worked on the surface of 
this great religion, which embraces 400,000,000 living adhe- 
rents, until] the present generation, when scientific methods of 
search and the development of comparative religion have car- 
ried the age to investigations which are yet far from complete, 
but which are more honest and useful than the earlier guesses, 
which gave us the vague notions of the system which formerly 
prevailed. 

In 1875 the Japanese government gave to the English gov- 
ernment a complete set of the Buddhist sacred books, 2,000 
volumes, in 103 cases or covers, tilling eleven shelves in the 
library of the India house, ten feet in length. Although the 
dimensions seem large, Mr. Miiller says that the sacred writings 
proper contain but about twice as many letters as are found in the 
Bible. This is the Chinese canon, completed in the first century 
of our era, and claimed to be a reasonably fair re-production of 
the canon established under the patronage of King Asoka, by 
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a council in the year 246 B.C. That this is such a re-produc- 
tion is not yet established by scholarship. There were three 
early councils to arrange the Tripitaka, which assumes to be 
the sayings of the Buddha, who wrote nothing himself, but 
whose sayings were preserved at these earliest councils by the 
testimony of his followers. 

Mr. Arnold dates the birth of this man, called by various 
titles, Gautama, the Buddha, Siddartha, and Sakya Muni, at 
620, and his death at 563 B.C. His career is often fixed from 
75 to 130 years later. The poem makes him the son of a king, 
in the borders of Nepaul His mother was Maya, Suddhédana’s 
queen. He was born of celestial quickening, surrounded by 
every conceivable luxury and thing of beauty, and designed by 
his royal father to be the king of kings, “of universal domi- 
nance,” to “trample his enemies under foot.” The strange cir- 
cumstances of the child’s birth, the boy's wonderful thoughtful- 
ness, and his own dreams distressed his father, who feared he 
would forsake his home. Siddartha was kept in the presence 
of everything which was fascinating and lovely, and in sight 
of nothing else. But he got his first real glimpse of pain in a 
wounded swan, which his cousin’s arrow brought from the air. 

“A wilful shaft, 
Which found the wide wing of the foremost swan, 
Broad-spread to glide upon the free blue road, 


So that it fell, the bitter arrow fixed, 
Bright scarlet blood-gouts staining the pure plumes.” 


He caressed the bird and healed it. 


“ Yet all so little knew the boy of pain, 
That curiously into his wrist he pressed 
The arrow’s barb, and winced to feel it sting, 
And turned with tears to soothe his bird again.” 


He had before witnessed the painful breath of the laboring 
steeds. In studying the beauties of nature he saw thorns: 


“ but, looking deep, he saw 
The thorns which grow upon this rose of life : 
How the swart peasant sweated for his wage, 
Toiling for leave to live; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen through the flaming hours, 
Goading their velvet flanks; then marked he too, 
How lizard fed on ant, and snake on him, 
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And kite on both; and how the fish hawk robbed 
The fish tiger of that which it had seized ; 
The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did chase 
The jeweled butterflies; till everywhere 
Each slew a slayer, and in turn was slain, 
Life living upon death. So the fair show, 
Veiled one vast, savage, grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man, 
Who himself kills his fellow.” 

The king projects love as the best way to wean him from his 
musings ; 

“The thoughts ye cannot stay with brazen chains, 
A girl’s hair lightly binds.” 

The story of his love is sweetly told, and from many 
beautiful maidens of Kapilavastu, he easily selects the lovely 
Yasédhara. It was a pronounced case of love at first sight, 
which is partly explained by the fact that she had been his 
bride twice before in preéxisting states; once when he was 
the son of a hunter, and once again when he was a tiger, 
and she a singularly beautiful black and gold tigress. It is 
consoling to know that true elective affinities will not be 
interrupted when we become tigers bye and bye. 

But his love could not be established by mere choice. 
The customs required more than a mutual fancy. He must 
be proved a hero in contests with the bow, and sword, and 
in horsemanship. To the surprise of many, the thoughtful 
youth was easily victor in his contests with the most skillful 
of the court. He snapped the bows offered him, and used the 
black steel bow from the temple, 


“Which none can string nor draw if it be strung,” 


like King Arthur’s excalibar. With a sword-cut, like Salad- 
din’s, he cleft a double tree, 
“ So smooth that the straight trunks upstood, 

And Nanda cried, ‘ His edge turned,’ and the maid 

Trembled anew, seeing the trees erect, 

Until the Devas of the air, who watched, 

Blew light breaths from the south, and both green crowns 

Crashed in the sands clean felled.” 

In horsemanship there was brought to him a horse, wilder 

than Mazeppa’s, whom his most skillful rival could not subdue, 
VOL. III. 14 
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“ Whose liver is a tempest and his blood 
Red flame, but the prince said, ‘let go the chains, 
Give me his forelock only,’ which he held 
With quiet grasp, and, speaking some low word, 
Laid his right palm across the stallion’s eyes, 
And drew it gently down the angry face 
And all along the neck and panting flanks, 
Till men astonished, saw the night black horse 
Sink his fierce crest and stand subdued and meek, 
As though he knew our Lord and worshiped him.” 


In his palace, adorned with the highest magnificence of the 
orient, he hears the voices of the wandering winds in the notes 
of an eolian harp, and they call him in mellow tones from his 
pleasures of love to his mission of self-sacrifice for a suffering 
world. He thinks more and more of the outer world and the 
outer nations. He rides in a painted car, and calls the little 
children, who all love him, to share his carriage seat with him. 
The king had labored to keep from his sight everything of a 
distressing and sorrowful character. 

“ °T was treason if a thread of silver strayed 
In tress of singing girl or nautch-dancer, 
And every dawn the dying rose was plucked ;” 
but on this ride he met old age, and soon after convulsive dis- 
ease, and then a funeral procession; and here he staggered 
before the great problems which have raised their cruel where- 
fores? in all true and thoughtful souls. 

He wept that Yasédhara and all his dear ones, and that every- 
body’s dear ones, must grow old; he bent his own form to 
relieve the sufferer with the loathsome disease. I will quote 
bis thoughts at his sight of death: 


“ But lo, Siddartha turned 
Eyes gleaming with divine tears to the sky, 
Eyes lit with heavenly pity to the earth; 
From sky to earth he looked, from earth to sky, 
As if his spirit sought in lonely flight 
Some far-off vision, linking this and that, 
Lost—past—but searchable, but seen, but known. 
Then cried he, while his lifted countenance 
Glowed with the burning passion of a love 
Unsveakable, the ardor of a hope 
Boundless, insatiate: Oh! suffering world. 
Oh! known and unknown of my common flesh, 
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Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 

The vainness of its joys, the mockery 

Of all its best, the anguish of its worst; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 
And death in unknown lives, which will but yoke 
Men to their wheel again, to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false. 
Me too this lure hath cheated, so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream 
Forever flowing in a changeless peace : 
Whereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 

Into the foul salt sea. The veil is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded—yet there must be aid! 
For them and me and all there must be help!” 


But soon, a few short months after his marriage, the num- 
bered days came to him. In a home of love, such, for volup- 
tuous beauty, as has rarely been sketched by any pen, his wife 
had three consecutive dreams, importing his strange future. 
Our limits will not ailow us to quote her account of them as 
she told them to him at midnight. He comforted her, and she 
fell again to sleep, and the stars 
“ Stood ranged to say—this is the night! choose thou 

The way of greatness or the way of good; 

To reign a King of kings, or wander lone 

Crownless and homeless, that the world be helped.” 
He chose the path of duty. 

We add a long quotation, as giving a key to the central 
character and mission of the reformer and benefactor. 
“ Yea, if one might save! 

And means must be! There must be refuge! Men 

Perished in winter-winds till one smote fire 

From flint stones, coldly hiding what they held, 

The red spark treasured from the kindling sun. 

They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 

Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man; 


They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
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What good gift have my brothers, but it came 

From search and strife and loving sacrifice ? 

If one, then, being great and fortunate, 

Rich, dowered with health and ease, from birth designed 
To rule—if he would rule—a king of kings; 

If one, not tired with life’s long day, but glad 

IT’ the freshness of its morning, one not cloyed 

With love’s delicious feasts, but hungry still ; 

If one not worn and wrinkled, sadly sage, 

But joyous in the glory and the grace 

That mix with evils here, and free to choose 

Earth’s loveliest at his will: one even as J, 

Who ache not, lack not, grieve not, save with griefs 
Which are not mine, except as I am man; 

If such a one, having so much to give, 

Gave all. laying it down for love of men, 

And thenceforth spent himself to search for truth, 
Wringing the secret of deliverance forth, 

Whether it lurk in hells or hide in heavens, 

Or hover, unrevealed, nigh unto all : 

Surely at last, far off, sometime, somewhere, 

The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 

The road would open for his painful feet, 

That should be won for which he lost the world, } 
And Death might find him conqueror of death. 

This will I do, who have a realm to lose, 

Because I love my realm, because my heart 

Beats with each throb of all the hearts that ache, 
Known and unknown, these that are mine and those 
Which shall be mine, a thousand million more 

Saved by this sacrifice I offer now. 

Oh, summoning stars! I come! Oh, mournful earth! 
For thee and thine I lay aside my youth, 

My throne, my joys, my golden days, my nights,— 
My happy palace—and thine arms, sweet queen ! 
Harder to put aside than all the rest! 

Yet thee, too, I shall save, saving this earth ; j 
And that which stirs within thy tender womb, 
My child, the hidden blossom of our loves, 
Whom if I wait to bless my mind will fail. 
Wife! child! father! and people! ye must share 
A little while the anguish of this hour 

That light may break and all flesh learn the law. 
Now am I fixed, and now I will depart, 

Never to come again till what I seek 

Be found—if fervent search and strife avail.” 


He mounts his horse Kantaka, rides away from the palace, 
cuts off his flowing locks, and becomes a mendicant with a yel- 
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low robe and alms bowl. He met anchorites and reasoned 
with them against their mode of life; he met priests driving 
flocks to sacrifice, and reproved them for the cruelty of 
bloody sacrifices, taught them the law of self-surrender, broke 
up their brutal offerings, and converted them to his philos- 
ophy. He met a sudra and accepted his touch. He suf- 
fered from hunger and fasting, and then came to his great 
temptation. Here under the Bodhi tree, sacred thenceforth to 
Buddhism as the cross to Christianity, he met the assaults of 
Mara’s mighty enemies of righteousness; selfishness, doubt, sor- 
cery, passion, hate, lust of days, ambition, pride, self-righteous- 
ness, and ignorance. Heconquers. Nature rejoices; the heavens 
glow with glory, the earth puts forth new flowers, the wild beasts 
are at peace, and the angels sing in the sky. He becomes con- 
scious of his divine birth, of his mission, of his past five hundred 
and fifty lives, is illuminated with his great seership, and sings 
his song of triumph. His life is thenceforward the life of a holy, 
self-denying teacher; his wife and father become converted ; he 
delivers his wonderful discourse, and dies. 

All this, and I have given but a meager outline, is told in 
verse, both nimble and swest, and with many charms of light 
and shade, and glows of warmest color. The writer brings out 
most of the admitted doctrines of this great man. 

Human existence a round of sorrows, the endless wheel car- 
rying life in migrations through clod, and bird, and beast, and 
man ; the inflexible law of sowing and reaping; the develop- 
ment of character by experience, and its net result in conse- 
quences; the beauty of morality, of pure action, pure motive, 
and of honesty; the four noble truths; the eight-fold path 
(eight levels), the five stages of the path, and the five rules; 
the essential beauty of truth and righteousness, and all the 
many attributes of the Buddhist system which bring it so close 
to our own blessed Christianity in its laws of morality and 
self-sacrifice. I pass these by, with regret that space for- 
bids my enlarging upon them, to consider the two mooted 
points in Buddhist philosophy. Ist. Is it atheism? 2d. Is 
its final hope nihilism? In reply to the first question, Mr. 
Arnold ascribes to the Buddha a view very similar to the 
views of many of our modern philosophers, who claim to be 
quasi theists, but disclaim anthropomorphism. 
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I quote Mr. Arnold’s representation of the idea correspond- 
ing to our first cause, which is strikingly like the thought and 


phrase of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 


“ Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 
Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 


This is its touch upon the blossomed rose, 

The fashion of its hand-shaped lotus-leaves ; 
In dark soil and the silence of the seeds 

The robe of Spring it weaves; 


That is its painting on the glorious clouds, 

And these its emeralds on the peacock’s train ; 
It hath its stations in the stars; its slaves 

In lightning, wind, and rain. 


Out of the dark it wrought the heart of man, 
Out of dull shells the pheasant’s pencilled neck ; 
Ever at toil, it brings to loveliness 
All ancient wrath and wreck. 
* * * ak * 
This is its work upon the things ye see, 
The unseen things are more; men’s hearts and minds, 
The thoughts of peoples and their ways and wills, 
These, too, the great Law binds. 


Unseen it helpeth ye with faithful hands, 
Unheard it speaketh stronger than the storm. 

Pity and love are man’s because long stress 
Moulded blind mass to form. 


It will not be contemned of any one; 
Who thwarts it loses, and who serves it gains ; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and bliss, 
The hidden ill with pains. 


It seeth everywhere and marketh all: 

Do right—it recompenseth! do one wrong— 
The equal retribution must be made, 

Though DHARMA tarry long. 


It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter-true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, to-morrow it will judge, 

Or after many days. 


Such is the Law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay; 
The heart of it is Love, the end of it 
Is Peace and Consummation sweet, Obey!” 
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And this is the first cause of Buddha’s philosophy according to 
our author. 

In reply to the second question, like the other best modern 
Buddhist scholars, Mr. Arnold denies that the future hope of 
the religion is nihilism, but in his descriptions, which he ad- 
mits are imperfect, makes it very near to it. 

“‘ Until—greater than Kings, than gods more glad! 
The aching craze to live ends and life glides— 
Lifeless—to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 
Blessed NIRVANA, sinless, stirless rest— 
That change which never changes.” 
And again, 


“Him the Gods envy from their lower seats ; 
Him the three worlds in ruin should not shake ; 
All life is lived for him, all deaths are dead ; 
Karma will no more make 
New houses. Seeking nothing he gains all ; 
Foregoing self, the Universe grows ‘ I.’ 

If any teach Nirvana is to cease, 
Say unto such they lie. 


If any teach, NIRVANA is to live, 

Say unto such they err; not knowing this, 

Nor what light shines beyond their broken lamps, 
Nor lifeless, timeless bliss.” 


And again : 


“ He isone with Life, 
Yet lives not. He is blest, ceasing to be.” 


And his final figure is, 
“The dewdrop slips into the shining sea.” 


It is neither ceasing to be nor yet living. It is foregoing self 
and the universe grows I. Mr. Charles Phya Thipakon, whom 
the Spectator calls the Matthew Arnold of Buddhism, in the 
first book printed by the Siamese without foreign assistance, 
and brought out by Mr. Alabaster in 1870, describes nirvana 
as “a changeless, eternal, divine tranquillity.” I think Mr. 
Miller, while charging upon the Buddha’s followers a belief 
in nihilism, is of opinion that Gautama’s own view was not 
just that. 

Let me now suggest a few of the coincidences between 
Buddha and the things of Buddha, and our Lord and the 
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things of our Lord, and then a few matters of difference be- 
tween them. Let me say, at the outset, that many of the coin- 
cidences enumerated and claimed by Mr. Arnold, are being 
sifted by scholarship and are open questions. There is a dis- 
position, and I noticed it, as I thought quite markedly, in a 
very brilliant article in the Westminster Review, in 1875, to 
exaggerate these alleged coincidences, with a purpose of de- 
grading Christianity, either by putting on it the charge of 
plagiarism, or by putting upon both systems the charge of 
common legends and myths. There is another disposition, 
equally unscholarly and equally unfair, to assume that all 
these coincidences are direct plagiarisms from Christianity. 

We are first arrested by the alleged heavenly origin of the 
Buddha. Queen Maya was impressed with the influential 
shining upon her of a ray shot from a star, which was 
the heavenly origin of the Buddha. That the claim of a 
supernal generation for Buddha is earlier than our era can 
hardly be disputed—but I have met in Buddhist literature of 
the second century phrases upon this subject which are almost 
certainly borrowed from Christianity. 

At his birth 

“ The conscions tree bent down his boughs to make 
A bower about Queen Maya’s majesty.” 
As Crashaw’s 
“* Modest water (at Cana) saw its God and blushed.” 
To his cradle 
“ From afar came merchant men, 
Bringing, on tidings of this birth, rich gifts 
In golden trays; goat shawls and nard and jade 
Turkises, ‘evening sky’ tint; woven webs 
So fine twelve folds hide not a modest face.” 


We have, too, in the poem, our Buddhist Simeon, 


“ A gray-haired saint Asita,” 
who rejoiced in the sight of the Buddha, whom he foresaw was 
to save all flesh, and who told the king that ‘a sword must 
pierce thy bowels for this boy,” and who foresaw the forthwith 
death of the queen, which occurred in seven days after the 
birth, and is told very much like the legends of the assumption 
of the virgin. 
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At eight years of age, the Buddha is found teaching, and 
asking questions in philosophy and mathematics, of the most 
learned teachers of the day, and quoting the sacred literature 
of all nations in letters and hieroglyphics. 

After a long fast he passes through a temptation with evil, 
out of which he emerges not only a victor over sin, but con- 
scious of his own divine nature, and a seer now of all truth. 
Shining ones descended upon him, stopping in their flight. 
He took little children in his arms. The beasts bent to him 
as the legends say the ox and ass did to the holy child at the 
nativity. In the hour of his triumph, the air is full of celestial 
music. He sent out his apostles as missionaries, sixty in 
number. 

When he left the delights of home, looking now upon the 
sweet form of his sleeping bride. and then upon a life of suf- 
fering and self-denial, he says : 

“Unto this 

Came I, and unto this all nights and days 

Have led me.” 
The message which he sent back to his father, by Channa, 
on the night of his devotion, is 

“Lo! all earth is mine, 
Mine by chief service—tell him—mine by love, 
Since there is hope for man only in man, 


And none hath sought for this asI will seek, 
Who cast away my world to save my world.” 


When he sees the flock on its road to sacrifice, he says, 


“ Alas! for all my sheep which have 
No shepherd, wandering in the night with none 
To guide them ; bleating blindly towards the knife 
Of Death, as these dumb beasts which are their kin.” 


When his father strove to win him back to his throne, he 


justified his mission : 


“ My father, * * * 
It is the custom of my race.” 


“ Not of a mortal line * * 
* * * but of descent invisible.” 
In the last four quotations one can see an effort upon Mr. 
Arnold’s part to borrow the phraseology of our Lord. Let me 
add that he credits Buddha with almost the precise language 
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of the Golden Rule. Confacius’s familiar precept was given in 
the negative, our Lord’s in the positive form. The nature 


scenes at the temptation, when earth brings forth new flowers 
and the venomous beasts are friendly, and everything else is 
at peace, reminds one of Milton’s hymn on the nativity and of 
the 85th chapter of Isaiah. 

His speech was heard by people of different languages, and 
the common people heard him gladly, while his reproofs were 
chiefly of the priests. He inculcated the law of self-sacrifice, 
broke up the sacrifice of animals, incited a mission spirit, 
taught the law of sowing and reaping, fought caste, and 
preached the brotherhood of man. 

And so his life was for others, a life of ministry, with no 
home-place where to lay his head, and his last words were 
words of injunction to his disciples to dwell in love, 

The church which he founded, and which Mr. Arnold in his 
preface describes as “innocent, lazy, and ceremonious,” soon 
fell into methods like those which fell upon Christianity, 
brotherhoods, sodalities, mendicancies ; in vestments, the dal- 
matica, arch aud cope, the surplice and mitre; the cross, cen- 
sers, benedictions with right hand extended over the faith- 
ful; holy water, worship of saints, responsive ; exorcism, 
chants, rosaries, and the alms bowl, like the San Graal. 

I add two or three things from the Buddhist’s sacred books, 
which are not alluded to in the poem. 

The Buddha talked with an outcast woman ata well and 
gave her truth in exchange for a drink of water. 

Again, he said : 

“The heavens may fall to earth, the earth become dust, the mountains may be 
removed; but my word cannot fail, or be false.” 


Buddha tells of a poor old woman who wished to offer him 
a gift: she had only two small coins, so she used them in 
buying oil, which she took to a sacred place and burned in a 
lamp in his honor. The lights of all the rich folks were extin- 
guished, but her’s burned continually. 

Buddha put no limit to the power of faith. One day, as he 
was preaching, a man walked across the river upon the top of 
the water. Buddha said, “Faith, like yours, alone can save 
the world ; faith with obedience is the path of wisdom.” 
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Buddha said at the outset of his mission that he went out to 
break down the “ strongholds of sin !” 

I have said that many of these alleged coincidences are now 
being sifted by scholarship—we can wait the verdict and it can 
in no event weaken Christianity, when Christianity is rightly 
interpreted. 

The man’s wonderful life of purity and self-sacrifice, and his 
hatred of caste and oppression, are clearly established in 
history. 

I pass over the practical workings of Buddhism upon the 
morals of the people, partly for lack of space, and partly, also, 
because of the conflict of authority on the subject. As, for 
instance, M. St. Hilaire is wholly dissatisfied with Buddhist 
morals, while Dr. Malcolm speaks of them in very high praise. 

And now a few words about the deficiencies of Buddhism, 
and its inferiority to Christianity. 

First of all, if this little poem glows with warmth, its relig- 
ious system sometimes freezes, as with the chill of a polar sea. 
Its beauties are like an ice scene in winter. I have hinted at 
the insufficiency of its theism, and here is its weakest spot. 
It has made of men a vast brotherhood, to be cared for by 
all its members with the sweetest graces and the straightest 
methods of righteousness, but it is still a brotherhood of 
orphans. If we will get beyond a God of mechanisms, beau- 
tiful, delicate, vast, overwhelming, sublime, we must come to 
anthropomorphism. We can get no thought of God, at all 
adequate to the strong cryings of our being, excepting as we 
learn it in living human character. Elsewhere this moral being 
is indeed almost unknowable—unthinkable, There are decla- 
rations of pardon and renewal in the healing and new creating 
processes of material nature, but they are too few and too occult 
to satisfy us. Herein is the great lack of Buddhism. Gautama 
found out that men are prodigals, but not that they are prodigal 
sons. He recalled them to themse]ves from their swine com- 
pany and husk food, and bade them arise; but he saw no 
Father for them, whose house was open to their return, and 
whose arms were open to theirembrace. He felt that the birds 
of the air were fed by the will of some power behind all things, 
and which Mr. Arnold writes with a capital P, but he never 
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dreamed that there was the hand of his heavenly Father and 
ours. He felt that the penal results of sin were irrevocable 


“ fixed by sure arithmic, wkere no tittle drops,” 


but he failed to learn that the worst result of sin is estrange- 
ment from a loving Father; that for this result there is abso- 
lute remission in divine love, and for the breach of love there 
is perfect pardon. He blessed the pure in heart but found not 
their highest blessedness—for they shall see God. He urged 
to holy life as a stream where the world’s sorrow can be washed 
out, and not that the shining of a pure light might lead to the 
glory and love of the infinitely holy One. He bade us love 
our enemies, but not that so we might fulfill our divine lineage 
as children of Him who makes His sun to rise upon the evil 
and the good. He sought unity for his followers but it was 
not a unity in God. He saw the emptiness and brutality of 
bloody sacrifices, and the sweet beauty of self-sacrifice in a life 
of love, and the answer of a good conscience, but he did not 
learn the high aim of the noblest sacrifice, that was in his 
future and is in our past, to show forth the love of God, and 
so, by melting human hearts in divine love which should 
stream from a cross, to bring us again into relations of tender- 
ness with an infinite Father. 

And so he gives us a power above us, with no place in it for 
love or for pardon, and a thing in the summits with no possi- 
ble bias towards it of reverence, or piety, or prayer. 

This profound want is forcibly illustrated in the history of 
Buddhism itself. When its charming founder was dead, in 
spite of his injunctions against prayer, and his unlimited confi- 
dence in man’s unaided power over himself to his own perfec- 
tion, his followers deified him and began prayers to him, which 
soon took form in elaborate liturgies, and his altars now daily 
bloom with the offerings of countless chaplets and garlands of 
sweetest flowers. 

And so Buddha gives us no approach through a revelation 
in human character to the moral being of a heavenly Father. 
And so, of course, he brings no communion with a divine spirit 
—no quickenings from above of man’s spiritual nature; no 
sunlight, nor dews, nor showers to renew and invigorate the 
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development of man in his conscience, and love, and faith, and 
patience, and mercy, and hope. 

Well may our poet sing, of such a philosophy 

“The babe is wise 
That weepeth being born.’’ 

Again, Gautama’s ultimate future of goodness is wholly un- 
satisfactory. As against Brahminism, which sinks the monad 
into the being of God, he professes to preserve the monad, but 
it is a fanciful preservation after all. The description is mostly 
in negatives, and its best positive description is only this : 

“The dew drop 
Slips into the shining sea.” 

But the true Christian thought of the future—of the immor- 
tality of the individual character, in service and freedom for- 
ever, in mansions of a Father’s house, prepared for you, and 
you, and you, whose occupants are neither dissolved into a 
glorified humanity, nor lost in the being of an absorbing Deity; 
Oh! how much dearer and brighter and more elevating it is than 
the chilly perhaps of nirvana! The hope of heaven, which 
Buddha calls a sin, has to us become a virtue and a spring of 
purification and blessing. 

A short time ago, a brilliant young Englishman, Prof. Clif- 
ford, died, and there were buried in his grave many hopes and 
promises. His scientific learning was acute, and his achieve- 
ments remarkable, despite a certain flippancy in his writings 
which were not fitting to the serious subjects of his essays. 
He lapsed from the church of England into the extreme of 
materialism. He prepared his own epitaph in view of his 
death, and it is now cut upon his tombstone. It is this: “I 
was not; I lived; I loved; Iam not.” That is the epitaph of 
agnosticism. Buddhism does better. It writes: “I had pred- 
ecessors in my existence. I lived a bird of the wilderness, a 
tiger of the jungles, a forester and a king, and my lives were all 
rounds of sorrow, and I go on to other lives of sorrow, and at 
last I hope a dew drop to slip into some shining sea.” Christi- 
anity writes: “ My Father God made me in his image: I lived, 
and loved, and served. I shall awake in His likeness, and 
shall live, and love, and serve, and worship, in reunions of dear 
companionships and sweet love, forever and forever.” 
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And now I have only skimmed over the surface of this 
beautiful lake. The study of our subject, as of comparative 
religion generally, brings us to new grounds of rejoicing in the 
discoveries of the wide reign of truth, and new grounds of 
love and devotion to Him who is the fullness of truth and love, 
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The National Council. 


Articte [IV.—THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Two General Synods or Councils of all the Congregational 
churches in North America were held in the years 1637 and 
1646 respectively. The first consisted of about nineteen 
churches, and was called to condemn certain erroneous opin- 
ions and “ unwholesome expressions” then prevalent, which 
same it did. The second, composed of fifty-three churches, 
framed the Cambridge Platform and consented to the West- 
minster Confession of Faith for the substance thereof. These 
two Councils were small enough in numbers, were only 
“general” in that none were excluded, and were called for 
definite purposes, which they fulfilled and to which they 
strictly limited themselves. 

From 1648, when, after two adjournments, the Cambridge 
Synod was dissolved, no General Council was held for a period 
of 204 years. In October, 1852, “A Convention of Minis- 
ters and Delegates of Congregational churches in the United 
States,” assembled at Albany, in response to an invitation from 
the General Association of New York, and continued in session 
during four days. It had before it two special subjects for its 
consideration: (1) aid to feeble churches in the erection of 
houses of worship; (2) the questions arising from the “ Plan 
of Union,” the continuance of which it declared to be inexpe- 
dient. The Council was composed of 463 members, and the 
number of churches in the United States was about 2,000, and 
they were spread all over the West—even to California and 
Oregon. 

In 1864, “the Convention of the Congregational churches 
of the Northwest,” which was organized with special reference 
to the interests of the Chicago Theological Seminary, voted 
that the crisis arising from the changes produced by the war, 
demanded that a National Congregational Convention should 
be held. The General Association of Illinois issued the first 
formal call for such a convention, and the call being forwarded 
to the General Associations and Conferences throughout the 
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country, met with an almost unanimous approval by these 
bodies, who appointed committees to represent them at calling 
the proposed convention. These committees met at New 
York in November, 1864. They voted that the call for the 
convention suggest the following topics: (1.) Home and for- 
eign evangelization. (2.) Church building. (8.) Ministerial 
education and support. (4.) Local and parochial evangeliza- 
tion. (5.) A statement of church polity. (6.) A declaration 
of Christian faith, as held in common by the Congregational 
churches. (7.) Classification of benevolent organizations to be 
recommended to the benevolence of the churches. To the 
consideration of these topics the council was quite carefully 
limited, and upon them it made recommendations and gave 
advice. The sessions were held at Boston, June 14th to 
24th, 1865. 

“On the approach of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims, the church at Plymouth, 
Mass., invited the churches to meet by delegates at New York, 
to consider the appropriateness of particular action in cele- 
brating this fifth jubilee.” The meeting was held on the sec- 
ond of March, 1870. A “ Pilgrim Memorial Convention ” was 
called, to be held at Chicago, Illinois, April 27th, of the same 
year, open to delegates from all the Congregational churches of 
the United States. That convention, by resolution, recom- 
mended to the Congregational State Conferences and Associa- 
tions, and to other local bodies, to unite in measures for institu- 
ting “on the principle of fellowship, excluding ecclesiastical 
authority, a permanent National Conference.” 

The several State organizations, led by Ohio, approved the 
plan and appointed committees, which met in Boston, Decem- 
ber 21st, 1870. In this meeting, five of the New England 
States were represented by twenty-four delegates, and six 
other States by eleven delegutes. They unanimously voted to 
organize a National Council, invited the churches to meet by 
delegates to form such an organization, and arranged for the 
numerical basis of representation. They also appointed a 
committee to draft a constitution, instructing them (1.) to 
adopt the above name; (2.) to take the Declaration of Faith, 
set forth by the Boston Council at Plymouth, in 1865, for a 
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doctrinal basis; (3) to emphasize the two points of self-govern- 
ment and fellowship; (4) to withhold from the National Coun- 
cil all legislative or judicial power over churches or individu- 
als, and all right to act as a Council of Reference; (5) to set 
forth its objects as ‘‘to express and foster substantial unity in 
doctrine, polity, and work, and to consult upon the common 
interests of all the churches, their duties in the work of evan- 
gelization, the united development of their resources, and their 
relations to all parts of the kingdom of Christ.” 

In response to the call of this committee, Zhe National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational churches of the United States held its 
first session at Oberlin, Ohio, November 15th, 1871. It was 
composed of delegates from Associations, Conferences, and 
Conventions in twenty-five States and Territories, also from 
seven benevolent societies and three Theological Seminaries. 
Papers were read and addresses made in regard to the various 
departments of evangelizing work. 

Apart from matters pertaining to its own organization and 
business, resolutions were passed commending to the churches 
the work of the various societies, advising that certain specified 
amounts be raised for each. A committee was also appointed 
to report at the next session in regard to the consolidation of 
these societies, and authorized to investigate, when desired to 
do so, the merits of such special objects, and give to the 
churches the advantage of their judgment in regard to the 
merits and importance of each. They appointed a special 
committee to arrange with the American Home Missionary 
Society a plan for codperation with the State organizations. 

In regard to doctrine and polity, the Oberlin Council 
advised the Congregational Publishing Society to complete as 
speedily as practicable, the publication of a Manual of Doc- 
trine and Polity, understood to be in process of preparation, 
and appointed a committee of five, to whom the work might 
be submitted for approval, and whose approbation might give 
it currency, not asa book of binding authority, but as a means 
of general instruction. The Council made a declaration in 
regard to the duty of ministers to be in orderly connection with 
some ministerial or ecclesiastical organization, which should be 
able to certify to their regular standing in the ministry, urging 
VOL. III. 15 
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the churches to employ only such as have evidence of their 
good standing. 

At the close, they by vote recommended to the individual 
members of the Council, to do all in their power to diffuse the 
influence of the Council, and to bring the churches into the 
fullest sympathy with the great objects which the Council seeks 
to promote. 

The second session of the National Council was held at New 
Haven, in 1874. Papers were read on various topics, and were, 
either after or without reference to committees, adopted. The 
Committee on Consolidation of the Benevolent Societies recom- 
mended radical changes, in general advising a territorial distri- 
bution of missionary work, ignoring for the most part, historic 
growths and legal restrictions; that the Congregational Union 
cease to be a separate organization, and that the officers of 
the American Home Missionary Society kindly take upon 
themselves the slight duties of this department, with its over- 
sight of $3,000,000 worth of property and money to raise for 
building, and also that they assume the Sunday School work. 
The committee advised more radical measures, and in more 
peremptory terms than the Council saw fit to adopt, though 
in the main its recommendations went forth as the advice of 
the Council. It is worthy of consideration as to whether the 
societies have not been profited more by those parts of this ad- 
vice which they neglected, than by those which they allowed to 
influence their action. 

The third, and so far last, session of the National Council was 
held at Detroit, Oct. 17th to 21st, 1878. In regard to the soci- 
eties, being informed by the Trustees of the Congregational 
Union, that they had appointed a committee, consisting of seven 
well-known gentlemen, representing both the Eastern and the 
Western churches of its constituency, to whom they had referred 
all matters pertaining to the organization and methods of the 
Union for their advice, the Council determined to appoint 
another similar committee to do precisely the same thing, and 
to report to it at its next triennial meeting. The report in 
regard to the American Home Missionary Society as adopted, 
is guarded and restrained mainly to suggestions as to the pro- 
portion of its income received from the different sections of the 
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land. It closes :—‘‘The Committee do not presume to direct 
the details of administration ”—but the fact is, the committee 
did, in its first and second reports, presume very fully to do 
just this. It was the protest of members of the Council, which 
demanded that such a body should not presume to run the busi- 
ness, in minute details, of another corporation. This last was 
a substitute for a large section of the Committee’s report. 

No doctrinal questions were passed upon at Detroit. In 
matters of polity, the parish system was reported upon in a 
paper—or almost a book—by the committee previously ap- 
pointed, but was given over into the hands of another com- 
mittee for a second triennium, that they might have time to 
“yead, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the whole. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to inquire into the facts and usages 
of our denomination respecting ministerial standing and respon- 
sibility, and to report at the next council with such recommen- 
dations as they may deem proper. 

An overture from the New Jersey Association was received 
and answered, of which more presently. 

A variety of valuable and suggestive papers were read, and 
referred to committees, which brought in reports, by the adop- 
tion of which the Council committed itself, in some cases, to 
weak compromises of opinion intended to suit all parties and 
avoid discussion, and in other instances to definite views on 
which good men greatly differ. 

We have thus given a rapid, and by no means complete, 
survey of the history of General Councils, and of the genesis 
and early years of The National Council, because we know that 
many who are interested in its present and its prospects are 
unfamiliar with these easily ascertained facts. What needs to 
be said further may be classed under three heads, or discussed 
in answering three questions :— 

(1.) Is the Triennial Council, as administered, germain to 
Congregationalism ? 

(2.) What are the tendencies developed in its course thus 
far? 


(3.) What modifications in its plan and working are to be 
desired ? 
I. As to the legitimacy of such a body as a development and 
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outgrowth of the Congregational system,—a system which 
recognizes two principles, the autonomy of the local churches 
and their fellowship. 

It is granted, of course, that it is a new thing under the sun; 
that up to the year 1870, a Geueral Council, with a standing 
organization and committees, and regularly recurring sessions, 
was athing unknown. We live in an age when, by many, de- 
velopment is recognized as the great principle of life. Is this 
a legitimate development of Congregational protoplasm, or is 
it foreign matter, which has been enclosed within the mass, but 
which can not be assimilated? Does it come under either of 
the two heads of a self-governing church, or of a natural and 
essential fellowship between self-governing churches?  Cer- 
tainly not under the first. How about the second ? 

There are two forms under which fellowship may be 
expressed, by Conference and by Council. We use the terms 
in the historic Congregational sense. (1.) The way of Con- 
ference is easily defined. It consists in the free and kindly 
discussion of matters of common interest. It is mere discus- 
sion, the comparison of views, as in the papers read at minis- 
terial and State associations, not that all, or a majority may 
unite in a formal declaration of agreement, but simply that 
each may have the benefit of the views of all, and may be 
able to judge more wisely for himself, because more fully 
informed. So far as the record goes, this seems to have been 
all that was in the minds of those who first suggested this 
organization. The Pilgrim Memorial Conference recom- 
mended, that there be instituted, “on the principle of fellow- 
ship, excluding ecclesiastical authority, a permanent national 
conference.” ‘It was the committees of the State bodies which 
resolved that it is expedient that a National Council be organ- 
ized.” The name itself is suggestive of something more than 
a mere conference; and it is not a fact without significance, 
that, at its first meeting, the question of name was discussed 
at length and with much feeling, and “Council” was preferred 
to “ Union,” which was next in favor, and to “Conference,” for 
which fewer ballots were cast than for either of the other 


names. 
(2.) The second method of expressing fellowship is by what 
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is well understuod among the Congregational churches as 
Councils, which meet, not only to discuss matters of common 
or particular interest, but to come to agreement and to issue 
the results of their deliberations in the way of advice or recom- 
mendation. But it is said, the National Council is such only 
in name. We answer, to our thought, the National Council is 
exactly what it calls itself in form and in fact. Jt is a Council. 
This fact was recognized in the overture made by the New 
Jersey Association to the Council held at Detroit, which was 
as follows :— 

“ Resolved, That while we believe there is a place in the 
Congregational polity for a National Conference, meeting 
statedly, solely as an expression of fellowship, we totally dis- 
approve of National Councils, meeting statedly, to give advice 
in denominational matters, as subversive of Congregationalism ; 
and we express our strong conviction that such a body should 
be called only in grave emergencies, and by invitation from the 
State Associations or Conferences of Congregational churches.” 

The answer of the Council begins: “ We had supposed that 
it was universally understood that this body is not a council 
in the technical ecclesiastical sense of the term. We have no 
‘advice’ to give to the churches, in the historic sense which 
that word has in our communion, as the deliverance of a Council 
called together by churches asking for advice.” Well, there is 
that difference, we grant—just that difference, and no other— 
that this Council gives advice which is not asked for. If that 
be a saving clause, and a distinction which makes the National 
Council less subversive of Congregationalism, it is all right. 
But this is the very point of our objection, that it gives 
unasked advice. Every paper which is read before it, every 
report from one of our evangelistic societies, it refers to a com- 
mittee who bring in a report containing in most cases “ advice” 
which is formally adopted and sent forth to the whole body of 
Congregational churches ; and in the first session of the Coun- 
cil, delegates are urged when they go home to call special 
meetings of the bodies which they have represented, with the 
avowed object of doing all they can “ to diffuse the influence 
of the Council,” which is, we suppose, another added safe- 
guard by which it is differentiated from ordinary councils. 
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Every other council, too, even the four general councils 
which preceded the national organization, states clearly in its 
letter missive, the topics to be considered and on which action 
is asked, and delegates are appointed to attend only to the 
matters thus specified. But this national body has this further 
distinction (is it a safeguard, too?) that it assumes a roving 
commission “to fix things generally.” Its declared object is 
“to consult upon the common interests of all the churches, 
their duties in the work of evangelization, the united develop- 
ment of their resources, and their relations to all parts of the 
kingdom of Christ.” And, on this broad platform, it discusses, 
recommends, and appoints committees to carry out its recom- 
mendations. 

“The Councils which express church fellowship and give 
advice to churches that ask it, we leave to their own province ;” 
so the answer to the New Jersey overture continues. The 
province, then, which this council plainly claims, is the other 
and larger field of giving advice (not “technical, ecclesiastical, 
or historic perhaps, but intended to be persuasive and potent) 
to churches and societies that do not ask it. And that is set 
forth as a very harmless and a very modest claim. 

‘ Fellowship,” the answer continues (and we take the lib- 
erty to discuss this answer somewhat at length, because it 
stands upon the record as the fullest and most formal declara- 
tion of the Council itself on this whole subject)—“ Fellowship 
is not the sole end of our meeting ; other important results are 
happily connected with it,” for which reference is made to the 
constitution “to express and foster their substantial unity in 
doctrine, polity, and work, etc.” But there is only one way 
beyond the way of Conference, in which this may be done, 
and that is the way taken, of advice by Council. The Consti- 
tution, the answer suggests, forbids it to exercise legislative or 
judicial authority, or consent to act as a council of reference, 
i. e. for substance of doctrine ;—a representative gathering of 
churches whose very distinguishing mark is their autonomy, 
will not pass laws, nor hold courts, nor issue appeals ; which 
is equivalent to saying that it will not be a Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly. That is as much a limitation of its broad 
authority, as it would be to put into the Constitution of the 
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United States, that the President should never exercise the 
powers of a king; a very desirable limitation indeed, but one 
which could never be broken over except by revolution, 
against which a resolution would be no great barrier. That 
would of itself make of our Republic a Monarchy, and this 
would make of “our denomination,” an Episcopalian or Pres- 


byterian church. 

The answer continues, “as a national body, we sustain the 
same relation to all the churches here represented, that a State 
body sustains to its own constituency ; and the objection to the 
meeting of a national body would lie against the meeting of a 
State body.” To which we answer: (1) The State bodies, at 
least out of New England, are composed of delegates sent di- 
rectly from the churches. (2) The usages of the State bodies 
are quite diverse as to the extent of advisory power they as- 
sume. In a majority of the States it is very sparingly used. 
(3) Even where a State association overruns its authority 
and makes an unwarranted recommendation, its influence is 
quite likely to be nullified, for general effect, by the contrary 
action of its neighboring State, and has no power like that 
of a national organization, to commit the whole body of the 
churches. 

Is the answer then of the National Council to the New Jersey 
overture quite convincing? It was, at any rate, unanimously 
and enthusiastically, without debate, and we should say with- 
out consideration, adopted. 

Precisely what that “technical and historic sense” is in which 
the word “advice” is assumed to be used in our denomination, 
somewhat puzzles the writer. We have heard repeatedly, al- 
most as often as that handy quotation about the “ more light to 
break forth out of His Holy word,” that the advice of a 
Council has “no more weight than there is weight in the rea- 
son of it.” Is the advice of a—we beg pardon—the National 
Council to have more weight than there is in the reason of it 
or less? We wait for a reply. 

It is not needful to sum up the points of objection which 
have been made. The question remains, is such a standing 
council, meeting statedly, and free to discuss, without previous 
notice, and issue unasked advice on all questions affecting 
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the doctrine, polity, and work of the churches, germain to 
Congregationalism? Is it true to the history or to the 
principles of our order of churches? Or is it true that 
the Congregationalism of the past is so ill-adapted to the con- 
ditions of the present, that some new thing is needed? Is Na- 
tionalism to take the place of Congregationalism? If that be 
the necessity of the hour, then we need much more than a 
National Council. If it is greater stability in doctrine, polity, 
and life that is needed, that will not surely be attained by 
the majority vote of a representative body, which changes in 
its constituency, and, to some extent, in the interests repre- 
sented with the changing place of its triennial meeting. If 
the churches need to be governed, they may as well give up 
their name in its historic or its common usage. 

If the National Council is to be entrusted in any measure 
with a general regulative power, it needs to be surrounded 
with all the checks and balances which go with such power; 
after all, except as a court of reference, the General Assem- 
bly is practically little more than a body for advice; if it 
should make a decision against the judgment or the con- 
science of the churches, it would be repudiated ; and yet that 
august body cannot make or change its own constitution by 
a hair’s breadth without referring the proposition to the 
Presbyteries, and three-fourths of them must ratify such ac- 
tion before it is held binding ; or, indeed, held to be passed at 
all. So, we say, if Nationalism must take the place of Congre- 
gationalism, it would be wise to borrow their Book of Disci- 
pline from our Presbyterian friends and forget to return it—it 
is probably as wise and safe a guide for the government of a 
denomination as has yet been evolved. 

IL Our second question is, what are the tendencies plainly 
developed thus far in the history of the National Council ? 
Within that body, they are to making the scope of its discus- 
sion and advice of the very widest, and to resenting interfer- 
ence or even criticism. Some brother, who remembered that he 
had somewhere heard that the local church was the source of 
all authority,and at the Oberlin meeting ventured to move that 
the Constitution of the new-born Council be referred to the 
churches for ratification, was taught a lesson of humility at the 
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start, as his suggestion that the churches had some right to say 
in what sort of a body they would be represented, was indefi- 
nitely postponed. That might do for a General Assembly, but 
to what authority should a National Council defer? The rec- 
ord which has been given above, indicates the drift. This un- 
asked interference, by committees of investigation and advice, 
with societies which are fully organized, this easy dealing with 
questions of general polity, this very habit of deciding things, 
* crescit eundo”—(grows by going). 

Then, judged by the indications from without, the tenden- 
cies are no better. The societies, which receive some criti- 
cisms, perhaps, and hear some suggestions, which they wisely dis- 
regard, get with these also commendations of their main work, 
and recommendations to the benevolent regard and beneficent 
codperation of the churches. And whiie they say but little 
of the former,—the criticisms and suggestions—they are by no 
means slow to call attention to the latter,—the commendations 
and recommendations. So they advertise the Council, and 
hold up its advice, as far as it may be in their interest, as of 
great weight with the churches. When the Council carriage 
drives their way, they jump in cheerfully for the ride, though 
possibly they wish the shades were down when it goes by their 
windows. 

And there are many ministers and laymen, too, who are tired 
of discussion, and who gaze with envy on the quiet slumbers of 
their neighbors who look up to a higher, though not the high- 
est, power, and find out there what to believe and how to be- 
have themselves in the church of God. With these, there is 
great respect for such a body, and they quote with relief the 
decisions (and they are not careful to say recommendations) of 
the National Council. 

Mooted questions, too, are spoken of, on this side and on 
that, as to be brought before this great Congregational Sanhe- 
drim. Isa point of faith lax in any quarter? The National 
Council will make a new declaration in that direction. Is a 
usage of discipline carelessly administered? The National 
Council can say something about it under the head of polity. 
It cannot, indeed it seems to be almost a matter of regret, deal 
with individual cases, but it may pass a general law. There 
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was a Deacon once who wanted to speak in meeting, but, being 
forbidden by his Pastor again and again, concluded that he 
would throw his remarks into the form of a prayer. So it is 
quite possible that even cases of reference may in time be 
reached by indirection. For, indeed, there is nothing to limit 
the action of this national body but its own good sense and 
forbearance. Already, growing out of the doctrinal contro- 
versies of the day, are hints: of a new Catechism to emanate 
from the next Council. One of our older and most influential 
ministers, and who has been prominent in the organization 
thus far, is reported to have read a lengthy paper recently 
urging and arguing that, at the next session, the National 
Council should establish a new standard of doctrinal orthodoxy. 
Suggestions have been made as to the desirableness of send- 
ing men of certain views to the next meeting, to ward off 
any attempt to spring a doctrinal trap from the other side. 

These are the tendencies. It is true that the last Council 
was careful and conservative to a considerable degree, and that 
the body of it was willing to hear objections to the action pro- 
posed by its leaders; but its wisdom was due to the watchful- 
ness of the men who quietly held back, rather than to the cau- 
tion of the men who were quite willing to lead. Its strength 
was in the breeching. 

That these tendencies are not imaginary, or discerned by 
only a few, is evident from the action of the Connecticut State 
Conference at its last annual meeting ; in which grave and con- 
servative body, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted, with but two or three dissenting votes: 

“‘ Whereas, Grave apprehensions exist in the minds of our 
brethren lest the National Council should be led to assume, 
either directly or indirectly, an authority which shall infringe 
upon the liberty of the local churches; and whereas we recog- 
nize the National Council as affording valuable opportunities 
for Christian communion and coéperation in the work of the 
Lord throughout our land ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we appoint delegates to the next National 
Council, for the purposes of Christian communion, consulta- 
tion, and codperation with our sister churches in the land, or, 
in general, for those purposes, and those only, which any gen- 
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eral conference of Congregational churches may properly en- 
tertain, not favoring any measures that look toward the estab- 
lishment of any standards of faith or discipline for our 
churches, but trusting the Council to respect and guard all 
their rights and liberties. 

“ Resolved, That our delegates be requested to communicate 
the above resolution to the next National Council.” 

III. And now, in the light of this history and these tenden- 
cies, what modifications of the National Council are to be de- 
sired ? 

And, first, it should be said, that those who doubt the wisdom 
of the organization and its administration thus far, do most heart- 
ily believe in the advantage of a national representative gath- 
ering of the Congregational churches, whose object shall be 
“to express and foster their substantial unity in doctrine, 
polity, and work.” They recognize its uses as a medium of 
fellowship, and its especial value to those churches which are 
widely separated from each other, and from the great mass of 
their brethren in the more settled parts of the land. It is not 
difficult to realize to some extent the benefit accruing to those 
who attend such a great central gathering, and more indirectly 
affecting those to whom its intellectual and spiritual quicken- 
ing must come at second hand. 

There is needed an increasing unity of denominational feel- 
ing and action. Our very individualism and independence 
make it all the more a matter of necessity, that those who may 
so easily draw apart should come most freely and most fre- 
quently together. If fellowship be the only bond, it must be 
all the more face-to-face fellowship. When Congregational- 
ism spread beyond the Hudson and toward the Mississippi, it 
was a great question whether the bond would prove strong 
enough to carry active codperation and aid so far, on the electric 
current of this unity. It was the Albany Council which settled 
that question, and, as a result of it, the churches of our order 
were multiplied and still kept one. 

But, because we recognize the value and use of a national 
assembly, it ought not to follow that we must be in favor of 
anything which goes under its name. There are nearly always 
those who, in such circumstances, do not readily distinguish 
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between criticism and hostility. If you do not accept that 
which is offered, you are opposed to having the place filled at 
all. But there is a wide difference between accepting the thing 
that is, and desiring the thing that ought to be. And some of 
us, who value a national gathering, realize its worth and im- 
portance too keenly to be satisfied indiscriminately with any- 
thing which is proposed to serve its purpose. There is too 
much of this tone to be heard: “ This is the existing thing, let 
us accept it without criticism.” On the other hand we say: 
“ This is thus far only an experiment; now is the very time to 
discuss it, not as to the desirableness of having or not having 
such a national gathering, but as to how it may be made most 
useful and effective. It is yet in its youth. This is, or ought 
to be, its plastic period (as we are accustomed to hear from the 
pulpit); bye and bye it will be “set,” and the “historic sense” 
will be appealed to as a prevailing and conclusive reason why 
it may not be changed, and we shall no longer be permitted to 
appeal to the principles of Congregationalism, or to the word 
of God, or to that common sense which is His occasional gift. 

We have sketched the history and the tendencies of the 
National Council, and taken space to declare our loyalty to the 
idea of a National Conference, because the modifications which 
seem to be desirable are few and fundamental. Indeed, they 
are summed up in the contrast of these two names. We are 
told that there is nothing in a name. Well, that is in part a 
matter of taste, and in part a matter of principle. But when 
a significant name is deliberately chosen, and all that it can 
well signify is done by those who bear it, it, at least, answers its 
proper purpose as a definition of the nature of that for which it 
stands. The name Council was thus chosen after full discus- 
sion, and, like the doctrine of original sin, it has been fully 
lived up to. 

The evil and the danger of this National Council is in the 
fact that it does issue advice, as has been clearly shown. How 
may that evil be avoided? We answer, simply by making it 
a Conference. And wherein does the difference lie? We 
answer again, simply in the voting. It has been the custom to 
refer papers, reports, and resolutions to committees, then to 
accept their reports, and if they bring in recommendations, 
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these are amended or adopted. This whole representative 
body then has declared itself,—by many the whole denomina- 
tion is understood to have declared itself,—and its declaration 
has weight: just as much more weight with the average Con- 
gregational church, minister and layman, than the result of a 
“technical, ecclesiastical, historic” council, as it is a larger vote 
of men more widely known. 

The evil lies just here, in these results of discussions, in this 
adoption of reports, in these renewed declarations of principles. 
But it is said, what is the use of gathering a representative as- 
sembly from the length and breadth of the land, only to hear 
and discuss papers? To which we answer, that this very ques- 
tion grows out of ourstupid American over-appreciation of the 
right and dignity of suffrage. The fact and folly is thata vote 
is considered to be far weightier than a thought. Our national 
parties are a sort of political trades-unions, in which every 
man, good and bad, ignorant and intelligent, is brought down 
to the same dead level of the ballot. All questions are to be 
decided by count, and one is equal to one—in counting. A 
large part of those who attend even the National Council are 
content that they have done their full duty, if they have been 
in when the votes are taken. But never was a greater or a 
grosser error. It is the thinking which tells in the long run. 
It is the men who plant ideas in the clerical and lay mind of 
American Congregationalists who should, and, in the long run, 
do, control the destinies of the Congregational churches. It 
is the discussion that tells, or ought to tell, the formal and in- 
formal discussion, which ought to be deliberate and protracted, 
but which the ballot kills) What is the use of talking about 
that any longer? is the natural thought: it has been voted on; 
it is decided. 

When the vote shall be dispensed with, there will be fuller, 
freer, abler, and more continuous discussion. Men are more 
willing to ventilate their thoughts, and better able to listen 
with impartial judgment, when they do not speak and listen 
under the feeling that all this must hastily be weighed and de- 
cided. Argument has fairer opportunity to work. Few men can 
change an opinion hastily, even under the pressure of weighty 
considerations, if they be new. The Episcopal Church Con- 
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gress is a noble illustration of the power of mere conference, 
and year by year is growing in its influence as compared with 
the Church Council. It is simply an open platform, on which 
the men of most widely differing views meet for friendly dis- 
cussion. It votes not, neither does it pass resolutions, and yet 
the House of Bishops already feels its power. 

By such a change from Council to Conference—we mean in 
fact, not merely nor mainly in name—the danger of church 
politics may also be avoided. There is such a thing known in 
all the closely organized ecclesiastical bodies as church politics. 
You may meet a group of delegates fresh from the national 
gatherings of the Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episcopal churches, 
and you will not have been with them long before you overhear 
them as they tell of the scheming for the moderatorship by this 
party or by that, of the unfair constitution of the standing com- 
mittees, of the “ring” which for years has managed the Genom- 
ination. It is gaining a great loss for any body of Christian 
churches to come to this. There are those who have already 
fancied that they could discern Saturn-like rings, which have 
been forming around “our denomination,” and who wish 
that they might be speedily matured into “other worlds than 
ours,” or resolved back again among the atoms of the original 
mass. 

A Conference may discuss questions on which its opinions 
have not been asked to the end of time, and no one can say that 
it is presuming to interfere with the liberty of the churches, 
even though, as the result of its discussion, an utter unanimity 
of conviction, and a complete reversal of usage be in time 
effected. And this is what we want, light, not votes, opinions 
and the reasons for them, which the individual churches may 
weigh, and on which each may give its voice when and as it 
shall please. 

If we must have a voting Council, then it should be held 
within the limitations, which, from the beginning, have been 
counted wise, and which experience has certified to be best. 
The themes to be discussed and all the matters on which action 
is to be taken should be included in the call, and the churches 
should send their delegates to act upon these specified topics 
and upon them only. 
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But the question is an important one ; how may such a modi- 
fication be secured? We suggest three methods :— 

1. By discussion upon this point. Much has been said of it 
in private conversations, but almost nothing in more public 
ways. As the time draws near for another session, this subject 
should receive candid and patient consideration. This matter 
of the vote is the very point at issue, and yet itis probable that 
only a small proportion of the constituency of the National 
Council has ever had it fairly brought to their attention. This 
change would bring the churches to a basis on which all could 
agree. Those who desire more than this in such a body will 
not deny the benefit of thus much, and none desire less than 
this. 

2. By instruction to delegates, empowering them to take part 
in the National Council so far, and only so far, as it shall be a 
Conference or Congress; and charging them either to vote 
against every attempt to express opinions on questions on which 
advice has not been asked and the purpose to offer it previ- 
ously announced, or to enter respectful protest in every case 
against such action. If the delegates from Connecticut to the 
next Council shall fully carry out the spirit as well as the letter 
of the resolution which accompanied their appointment, they 
will do much to limit its power for evil, and to make it a medi- 
um of “Christian communion, consultation, and coéperation,” 
and that only. 

8. By overtures to the National Council itself. Connecticut 
has requested its delegates to communicate its action to the 
Council. Rhode Island, three years ago, took action very 
much like that of New Jersey, but failing to instruct its dele- 
gates to give the message, they put the resolutions into that 
particular pocket on which they could sit most firmly, and by 
heroic efforts kept them from rising into view. New Jersey’s 
overture was heard, at least by reason of the broadside by 
which it was annihilated. The author of the answer to it will 
represent Connecticut this year, and hesitates to carry the in- 
cendiary document from that State into the great assembly, but 
another brave pastor from the same city, has expressed his wil- 
lingness to carry the explosive in his carpet bag, and it will 
doubtless get there. If several other State associations shall 
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do the same, it will have some effect, and possibly thus the 
protest may grow until it shall be larger than the Constitution 
itself. 

This is a serious question, upon the right decision of which 
it will largely depend, whether Congregationalism will maintain 
the principles by which it is differentiated from the denomina- 
tions which live around about it, or whether it will yield them 
up in its ambition for rule, and persist in saying, against all 
the historic sense and consensus—“ Nay, but we will have a 
King to reign over us, that we also may be like all the nations.” 
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A Chapter of Maine History. 


Articte V.—A CHAPTER OF MAINE HISTORY. 


A DIVERTING chart of an early geographer represents the 
} territory of which Maine now forms a part, as detached from 
the continent to which it was welded in the beginning, and 
drifted out into the Atlantic, as if its affinity were with the Old 
World. A political chart of Maine, constructed in the recent 
days when violence and disintegration were threatened, might 
have shared in the fancy of the quaint geographer, and por- 
trayed the State as separated from the New England formation 
of government, and floating on the sea of storm and change 
toward France, with its appetite for revolution ; toward Spain, 
with its shifting political scenery ; toward other lands over the 
ocean where the will of the people, lawfully expressed, is but a 
minor factor in the problems of State. 

It is with these late developments in that State that this 
paper has to do. 

One of the crises in the physical history of a man is experi- 
enced when he has numbered his three score years. A physi- 
ological prophet would say, “about this time” expect the 
signs of change, and possible decay. The shock from which 
Maine is suffering overtook that body politic as the State entered 
the sixtieth year of independent life. The system is changed ; 
whether it be seriously weakened, it may be too early to affirm 

or to deny. At quite equal intervals the State has been excited 

and alarmed. In 1837 it was beset by the evil spirit of 
speculation. The “ Eastern Lands” were wrapped in a 
transitory lustre, and the whole country was stimulated to 
invest in corner lots and larger divisions of territory. Cities 
were to arise, and the westward movement was to give place to 
an ingathering of happy multitudes who were to convert the 
Eastern wilderness into a glad place, and transform the quiet 
towns into centers of crowded life. The plow sometimes brings 
to the surface the surveyor’s stake which was to determine the 
bounds of habitation, and the thick ranks of the pines shade 
the streets which fancy had beheld thronged with the people 
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who were to forsake the slowly developing regions of the 
country, and find homes in a State which was to outstrip all 
others in its course. The delusion left the State, and the 
country at large, with the burden of indebtedness which might 
have been anticipated, and this youthful trial gave to Maine 
food for reflection, and taught it wisdom. This financial per- 
turbation was followed by the moral convulsion which the 
commonwealth experienced in common with sister States. The 
years of anxiety and disquiet which the slavery discussion 
bequeathed formed another crisis in the annals of the State. 

The conscience of the people would not suffer them to be at 
ease. The encroachments of the power whose might is now 
broken, were the theme of debate in the house and by the way. 
The political platforms were shaken ; the pulpits cried aloud; 
the vision of violence and garments rolled in blood was the 
portion of all who soberly considered the coming conflict, inev- 
itable, irrepressible. The map of political probabilities showed 
the storm center which already was sending out its lightnings. 
The blackness of moral darkness was visible to the men and 
women who thought upon the significance of holding men as 
property. The practical question of submitting to the law 
which laid its hand on the fugitive was always in full view. 
The repeal of restrictions and the sought-for enactment of new 
methods of widening the sway of the slave power forced men 
to go to their own political place ; and Maine was not behind in 
the endeavor to protest effectually against the extension of ser- 
vitude. 

A few more years and the heavens were hung with black, 
and there were thunderings and mighty voices. The war found 
the State mature in thought, and not wanting in material 
resources. The will and the deed were not dissociated. This 
third epoch in Maine history was honorable and memorable. 
Seventy-five thousand sent to the front; twenty-five thousand 
dying on the field or by sickness ; that is the simple summary. 
The formal figures give material for infinite suggestion. The 
story of offering and sacrifice gathers to itself a vast variety 
of incident. Its outlines are not less than the whole space 
visited by the war. Its light and shade partake of the intensity 
that belongs to the portraiture of war the world over. The 
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sweetness of dying for the country—the pains of death being 
loosed ; the clear shining of devotion which was not called to 
make the supreme offering; the immeasurable trouble which 
visited the home and the heart—all this Maine knew, passing 
through the trial with steady courage and unfailing vigor. 

And now the stated interval being ended, the fourth crisis 
has come. The war, which cemented the Union and consoli- 
dated each State, is so near, that some who have been a part of 
the contest for possession of the State government carry 
unhealed wounds, and yet feel the pangs which the Rebellion 
strewed. 

In 1876, in an address on the State history, at Philadelphia, 
General Chamberlain spoke for Maine, and was warranted in 
characterizing her people as “not fanatical,” but as sober, con- 
servative, and unwilling to follow in all things the more radical 
mother, Massachusetts. Three years have passed, and the eulo- 
gist of Maine is summoned to protect the State property against 
the possible assaults of fellow citizens who have suddenly shown 
that fanaticism has crossed the State boundaries, and possessed 
the minds of men who were included in the goodly fellowship 
of the “ sober”’ and the “ conservative.” 

Our political image-breaker, Mr. Charles O’Conor, in his re- 
cent letter on our system of government, suggested changes 
which would reduce the ruling force to its lowest terms. He 
gravely submits the proposition that the Chief Executive be 
chosen, by lot, late in each month, for the ensuing thirty days. 
Thirty-day Presidents are suggestive of the temporary histo- 
ries which these Maine happenings may render necessary. 
Late in each month, the history of the State will be issued, 
“good” for the following month. If governments are revolu- 
tionized, histories must share their fate. These strange revela- 
tions in a New England State enforce a suspension of the his- 
torical judgment. The title of this paper has regard to this 
unlooked-for condition of public affairs. Chapter is a conven- 
ient term, since a certain elasticity belongs to it. The succeed- 
ing pages in Maine history may be quite unlike those which 
record the recent occurrences in that jurisdiction; but the very 
disharmony will serve to emphasize the novelty, the excite- 
ment, the alarming features of the dark days when usage and 
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statute alike suffered violence. It will be timely to suggest 
at this point that the population of Maine, apart from the very 
few manufacturing centers, is largely constituted of the native 
New England element. A colony of inoffensive Swedes in the 
Aroostook region ; an inconsiderable number of French Cana- 
dians who find their way to the cotton mills of the State; and 
the average infusion of the Irish element form the foreign 
population. As it would be in the case of New Hampshire 
and Vermont, the alien portion of the citizens is not large 
enough to account for the revolutionary spirit which has trans- 
formed the State. As a matter of fact, some of these from 
“without ” have set an example of political probity and sober- 
ness which those of New England origin might well have 
imitated. It likewise must be borne in mind that the rural 
population, far more than the cities, has exhibited a readiness 
for proceeding to the extremity of open fighting. 

In the quiet, church-going, staid, country villages, far from 
the “wickedness” of the large towns, men, whose ancestors 
were the early settlers of New England and who have inherited 
the love of order and fair play, which our annals record as 
traits of the founders, have gone to and fro in a mood that 
almost merits the appellation of frenzy ; and have been ready, 
as they averred, to lay down their lives that certain men, rather 
than sundry other citizens, might hold the State offices, and 
count the votes which soon will be deposited for State and 
National officers. The sons of those who established the New 
England institutions “ for Christ and the Church,” talked delib- 
erately of measures which would have reddened the snow about 
the capitol with fraternal blood. We must close our ears to 
the vociferations of party men, and the exaggerations of the 
hour, if we would consider impartially the story of this sequel 
to the September election in Maine. It must be premised, that 
perfection and infallibility are not vouchsafed to those who 
form the parties in that State. Both parties have given evi- 
dence that human passions still retain their power over those 
who vote. The Republican and the Fusionist alike play the 
political game of “following your leader,” and the lenient 
judgment is glad to believe that the exigences of party have 
led some Maine men to do what they “would not,” so far as 
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concerns their better nature. There is an enslavement of the 
will in the political world, no less than in the moral sphere. In 
criticising adversely the conduct of Governor Garcelon and his 
associates, one would wish to be delivered from all narrow- 
ness and bitterness; saying as little of men as possible, and 
discussing principle rather than politicians. ‘Calling names” 
is the prerogative of early youth, or of the stump orator. 
The dispassionate review of a history like this illustrates the 
petty proportions of men and parties compared with the equity 
which proceeds from the Throne of God, and which determines 
the issue of events, though human hearts may not always 
think so. 

The political campaign in the State which culminated in 
September last, had been protracted, and “ heated,” in the con- 
ventional phrase of the time. The financial topic had been 
uppermost, and the village was an exception which had not 
heard discussions as to the true and false in money systems, 
The vote was one of the largest ever polled in the State, and 
while the candidate of the Republicans missed of a majority by 
a few hundred votes, the Legislature was conceded forthwith to 
that party ; there appearing to be a “ working” majority in the 
Senate, and a large majority in the House, and an excess on 
joint ballot of more than thirty above the membership of the 
coalition, which for convenience sake has been generally called 
Fusionist, composed of the Democrat and Greenback parties. 
The election of a Governor and other State officers by the 
Republican Legislature was taken for granted, and the people 
quietly resumed their usual occupations, gratified or disap- 
pointed as the case might be, but with a common acceptance of 
the situation; although, in particular instances, intimations 
that the result would be reversed by those who were to count 
the votes, slightly disturbed the tranquility of the people. 
The law of the State relative to the return of votes directs that 
the meetings for electing the authorized officials shall be 
warned in due course of law “‘seven days at least”’ before the 
election; that “in open town meeting” the result of the vote 
shall be declared and a “fair record” thereof made; and that 
“fair copies” of the lists of votes shall be attested and sealed 
by the proper authorities. ‘Thirty days at least before the 
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first Wednesday in January,” these copies shall be deposited in 
the office of the Secretary of State. Then the law prescribes 
the duty of the Governor and Council as follows: 

“The Governor and Council shall examine the returned copies of such lists, 
and also all lists of votes of citizens in the military service, returned to the Secre- 
tary’s office, as provided in Article 2, Section 4, of this Constitution; and twenty 
days before the said first Wednesday of January annually, shall issue a summons 
to such persons as shall appear to be elected by a plurality of all the votes re- 
turned, to attend and take their seats. But all such lists shall be laid before the 
House of Representatives on the first Wednesday of January annually, and they 
shall finally determine who are elected.” 

Which, being interpreted, signifies that they are to judge by 
the “ outward appearance,” while the Senate and House are to 
determine the absolute result. Preliminary and ministerial is 
their duty; the Legislature is the final and judicial authority. 
A literal following of the law would place the returns in the 
possession of the Governor and Council for ten days only—a 
period sufficient for what is required of them as regards the 
consideration of the face of the returns, but quite inadequate, 
if so be they are to examine the vote of the whole State with 
the particularity that appertains to a judicial scrutiny. It isa 
legitimate comment on this portion of the Constitution to af- 
firm that by limiting the possible examination on the part of 
the Governor and Council to ten days, the framers of this arti- 
cle in the Constitution intended that the work of the Executive 
authority should be largely a matter of form. The people, 
and their immediate representatives, were to decide the ulti- 
mate fact; their servants, the Governor and Council, were 
simply to assist in the process, and not arrogate to themselves 
duties which were not imposed by the terms of their official 
commission. The law was framed in a liberal and comprehen- 
sive spirit; so must it be interpreted and executed. Unhappily 
parties are not generous overmuch in their construction of 
what may determine their majority, and at the best we may 
look only for a legal inference from statutes concerning elec- 
tions. If a party keep within law, we must be content as a rule. 
The average party man declines to consider his organization 
as a benevolent institution, established to give the other side 
power and votes, If he lawfully can break down the opposi- 
tion, his political creed bids him to make haste and do it. It 
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is not the intention of the writer to essay the impossible task 
of representing that the long years of Republican rule in 
Maine have witnessed only disinterested practices on their part : 
but, that in the main, their record has been honorable, and that 
no attempt on their part has threatened to divest the whole 
people of the State of their rights as voters, may be properly 
and emphatically affirmed. If in some instances a technical 
spirit has moved them, there has been with them no predeter- 
mined plan to make the pen of a town officer more potent than 
the people, and the votes of eight men of more effect than the 
ballots of sixty-eight thousand. 

Not long did the people wait before learning quite definitely 
that a reversal of the September verdict was to be undertaken, 
and that the proposition was likely to prevail, that he counts 
best who counts last. Rumors multiplied, and the feeling was 
general that the scheme which seemed a huge political blunder, 
apart from its moral aspect, was in the full process of develop- 
ment. Inquiries were avswered by the assurance that the re- 
turns were being “ tabulated,” a convenient phrase which, to- 
gether with the other expression, “ fatally defective,” will live 
in the political vocabulary of Maine. A gathering of leading 
Republicans at Augusta was followed by an interview with 
Governor Garcelon, when he was asked to explain the actual 
situation, and relieve the people of their anxiety. The confer- 
ence was unsatisfactory. Beside the exclamations of mere 
partisans, there was heard the voice of the people, who, not 
holding or seeking office, were loth to believe the men they had 
elected fairly were to be displaced. These protestations availed 
nothing, for, as an ex-Governor of the State said in a public 
address, access to the returns was refused for five weeks, and 
only granted four days before the canvass of votes was ended, 
and the certificates of election issued. To divert the public 
attention from the real attack, a heavy assault was directed 
against the alleged corruption of the Republicans in the cam- 
paign, and prophecies of an exposure of the fraudulent features 
of the canvass were heard on all sides. Meanwhile, repeated 
endeavors failed to ascertain the real purpose of those whose 
energies were bent, as it subsequently appeared, on reaching 
with mechanical nicety the precise composition of votes, which 
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would insure a Legislature of the desirable complexion. It 
was determined as a last resort to seek the aid of the courts, in 
reaching the returns, though very many were prepared to re- 
sign themselves to the inevitable, and defer further action till 
the next annual election of State officers. The interference of 
the Supreme Court was duly invoked. A petition for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Secretary of State to exhibit certain 
returns was heard on December 10th, at the State House, before 
Mr. Justice Virgin of the Supreme Court, whose term of office ex- 
pired a few days later. The reply of the Secretary of State was 
to the effect that the returns had been beyond his control since 
the 80th of October, having been in the possession of the Gov- 
ernor and Council. His counsel subsequently described him 
as the “confidential agent” of the Executive authority, and 
not subject to a demand of this nature. The Court gave an 
early decision, dismissing the petition and refusing the writ. 
The opinion stated that, while under the Constitution there 
was a legal right, subject to reasonable regulations, for the 
petitioner to see the returns, there was a constitutional ob- 
ligation resting on the Governor and Council to examine the 
returns, which fact involved their right to retain custody of the 
returns “for such time as is required to complete the examina- 
tion.” 

Necessarily, therefore, the constitutional obligation to retain 
and examine the papers, limited the rights of those seeking to 
consult the returns. The Governor and Council were acting 
“under the sanctity of their official oaths,” and it was to be 
presumed that their duty would be discharged properly, and 
with a due respect to the rights of others. The Court has no 
coercive power over a codrdinate branch of the government. 

The first of the series of four decisions which the Supreme 
Court has promulgated, this opinion was received with general 
acquiescence, and met the common expectation. It was sug- 
gestive, however, of the desire on the part of the Republicans 
to seek the counsel and submit the possible correction of the 
Court, and to eschew violent and lawless methods. As a citi- 
zen, Judge Virgin was associated with the Republican organ- 
ization, and his impartial decision was applauded by those who 
soon were to commit the unpardonable offence of affronting 
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the Court by unfounded criticisms. The law requires twenty 
days notice, and the certificates of election, as prepared under 
the judgment of the Governor and Council, were issued on Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 17th. The result, as ascertained immediately after 
the September election, was changed to an extent which may 
be expressed by citing the instances of excluding and count- 
ing-in. Of the senators appearing to be elected on the face 
of the returns, the Republican members elect from eight Sena- 
torial districts—three from Cumberland, two from York, and one 
each from Franklin, Lincoln, and Washington were excluded— 
their places being assigned to members of the Greenback or 
Democratic parties. The whole number of senators being 
thirty-one, this arrangement gave the control of the Senate to 
the Fusion coalition, and promised to give the Governor to the 
same party, since the Senate by law was to make the choice of 
the chief Magistrate, on nomination by the House, there being 
no election by the people. The policy of “thorough” was 
successfully followed. The House of Representatives like- 
wise was turned into “ something rare and strange ” before the 
astonished gaze of those who had thought that an election 
could not fail to elect. The ample majority of the Republi- 
cans disappeared as a dream when one awaketh. Five cities 
were adjudged to have twelve vacancies because the returns 
were “fatally defective,” in that they were signed by only 
three out of seven aldermen, or enumerated votes as “ scatter- 
ing,” or, for other reasons which the Court soon dismissed as 
insufficient and unlawful. This process was characterized in 
a public address by one of the chief actors in the proceeding 
as a‘ stern application of the principles of the Constitution,” 
a statement which caused those given to levity tosmile. The 
causes assigned for further changes in the apparent result were 
these: the use of the word or sign “ ditto,” instead of a com- 
plete record of the full name and the aggregate of votes; the 
alleged signing by a selectman both for himself and for his 
associates, this being the extemporaneous decision of a mem- 
ber of the Council who claimed to be an “expert” in the 
sphere of hand-writing ; the semblance of the beginning of the 
lower curve of a “B,” when “P” was the middle letter of 
the Republican candidate’s name; a “ distinguishing mark” 
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on the votes cast in a certain town—the mark being a straight 
line through the centre of the ballot, separating the names of 
those voted for; the “alien” status of a selectman who 
served on election day; the dropping of an “h” in the mid- 
dle of a candidate’s surname; the decision that certain returns 
were not “made up” in open town meeting, as required by 
law ; the name of the town being written only on the envel- 
ope; the full christian name being wanting, only the initial 
letter appearing on the return; these are substantially the 
grounds on which the Governor and his advisors acted. Thirty- 
seven districts in all were dealt with in this manner, and, 
although it was claimed that the many thousand votes were 
thrown out as imperfect, the remarkable result was reached 
that, out of the returns made by five hundred sets of munic- 
ipal officers only Republican candidates appeared to the Gov- 
ernor and Council “ not to be elected.” If the votes, as alleged, 
were excluded in Fusion districts they were distributed in 
such a manner as to defeat no candidate of Greenback or Dem- 
ocratic persuasion. This issue of the count was a “ coincidence” 
as remarkable as was the overturning of the coach-load of 
voters whom the elder Mr. Weller was conveying to the polls. 

The official declaration was received by the people, whose 
purpose had been thwarted (in intent, at least), with a pro- 
found feeling, wherein surprise and indignation were mingled, 
for there were not wanting those who contended that the 
threats of party men were only vaporings, and that the Gov- 
ernor and other officials, acting on oath, and including men 
bearing office in religious bodies, would not enter on a course, 
which it is difficult to characterize with precision, albeit the 
Supreme Court has facilitated the process by its felicitous selec- 
tion of qualifying phrases. “ Indignation meetings” sent out 
their denunciations, and they were answered by the gathering 
of those who described themselves as the ‘‘loyal ” portion of 
the people. Pledges of support were made to Governor Gar- 
celon that “rebellion ” might be put down ; and it was asserted 
that all who were associated in the work of inciting the popu- 
lation “against the authorities ” would be punished for treason. 
One Attorney-elect of a county announced that he should pro- 
ceed to instruct the Grand Jury to indict all resisting the Gov- 
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ernor and Council, by counseling disobedience to their will; 
and a resort to the “ higher law ;” “ whether editors or minis- 
ters” being one of the inclusive phrases. The talk of treason 
and loyalty brought back the war days, when the words had a 
deeper and more sincere significance. 

The intimation that the militia force was to be summoned 
to the Capitol served to inflame the citizens, and those within 
the borders of Maine in those closing days of the year heard 
the possibilities of conflict and bloodshed familiarly discussed, 
and there was a general apprehension of an armed collision. 
The day before Christmas, the Hon. Lot M. Morrill, formerly 
United States Senator and Secretary of the Treasury, as Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of the Republicans, addressed 
a communication to Governor Garcelon, suggesting the import- 
ance of a reference of the issue to the Supreme Court, as an 
arbitration which would satisfy the law-abiding citizens and 
prevent the disaster of civil war which apparently impended. 
The Governor responded on the following day, and asked for 
suggestions touching the memorandum to be submitted to the 
Court. He expressed his willingness to consult the Court, 
although he affirmed that the “excitement” of the people was 
“without excuse,” and based solely on political considerations. 

An occurrence on Christmas day served to emphasize the 
necessity, of which Mr. Morrill spoke, that means be taken to 
calm the public mind and avert bloodshed. From the arsenal 
at Bangor were removed a portion of the arms and ammuni- 
tion belonging to the State, those in charge of the matter hav- 
ing verbal orders from the Governor to convey this property of 
the State to Augusta. The loaded wagons were stopped in 
a street of the city by a quickly gathered throng, who de- 
manded that the guns be restored to the arsenal, and the excite- 
ment subsided when this wish was complied with. The 
sight of munitions of war destined for the State House “ fired 
the heart” of the people and they took this method to show 
their disapproval of what was deemed a plan to provoke blood- 
shed. Subsequently, on a written order of the Governor, the 
guns were carried quietly through the streets, and deposited at 
the Capitol, in Augusta. This incident illustrated the danger 
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of a contestof arms. Mr. Morrill replied forthwith, and sub 
mitted a list of inquiries which he deemed vitally important, 
and requested the approval of tho Governor, and their submis- 
sion by the Executive to the Chief Justice and his associates, 
The Governor declined to propose the questions of Mr. Morrill, 
but substituted a series of his own, which served as the basis 
of the response of the Supreme Court, although the Gov- 
ernor’s memorandum was criticised as restricted, and adroitly 
framed so as apparently to limit the Court to matters which 
would not affect the action already taken by the Governor and 
Council. Itis understood that the Governor agreed to consult 
the Court in disregard of the advice of his Council and many 
party associates, and his commendable course in adopting this 
peace measure must not be forgotten in the midst of the varied 
criticisms which are likely to follow him all the days of his 
life. His conduct during the crisis was in the main ill-advised, 
narrow, illegal, but the press was in error whenever it sought 
to picture him asa sort of stage villain. The Justices were 
summoned by the Chief Justice without delay, and on January 
third the Supreme Court made answer to the questions pro- 
posed by Governor Garcelon—all the Justices being present, 
and agreeing in the opinion. Following is the substance of 
the inquiries and the answers : 

1. If the Governor and Council decide that there be no 
return from a city, on which Representatives can be summoned, 
are they authorized to order a new election, or is it competent 
for the House of Representatives to admit the claimants to 
seats, if the fact appear that such members were elected, 
although no return was made thereof ? 

The reply is, that the Governor and Council have no power 
to order a new election, but that it is not only “competent” 
for the House to admit suck members-elect, but its plain duty. 
“A representative is not to be deprived of his rights because 
municipal officers have neglected their duty.” 

2. “Is it competent for the Governor and Council to allow 
substitution of other evidence in place of the returns?” 

Answer: “The Constitution does not aim at depriving the 
people of their right of representation for formal errors, but 
aims at avoiding such a result.” 
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An explanation of the Act of 1877, which provides for the 
correction of errors in the returns, and which the Governor 
and Council declared unconstitutional (refusing to obey it), 
follows: and then the Court utters these plain and suggestive 
sentences : 

“Tf by accident or wilful neglect there is an error or 
omission in the return, what can be safer than to refer to the 
duplicate statement by the record to correct it? This the stat- 
ute of 1877, Chapter 212, allows to be done; and, while the 
answer is permissive, it falls within the well-known legal rule 
that, when public rights are concerned, it shall be construed as 
mandatory. A command clothed in the language of courtesy 
is so clothed because it could not be doubted that high and 
honorable officers would unhesitatingly avail themselves of all 
legal means to declare the result of an election according to the 
actual fact, in obedience to the fundamental principles of popu- 
lar government. The Governor and Council are bound by the 
statute. It is mandatory upon them; it imposes a duty to 
the public that must be performed.” 

3. “Is a return signed by less than a majority of the select- 
men of a town, or the aldermen of a city, valid?” 

Answer: “To constitute a quorum it is only necessary to 
have a majority of the whole present, and when such a quo- 
rum is present, a majority of the quorum may do business. 
Supposing the number to be seven, four would constitute a 
legal quorum, and three being a majority, that quorum could 
legally act, although a fourth should refuse to join them, or 
should oppose their action.” 

This principle “shows how and why a return signed by less 
than a majority of the whole number may be, and so far as the 
Governor and Council are concerned is conclusively presumed 
to be valid. They have no right to go behind the returns.” 

Incidentally, and by way of illustration, the Court refers to 
the fact that the law of Maine establishes the whole number of 
Representatives in the House as one hundred and fifty-one, of 
whom a majority, that is, seventy-six, forms a quorum. If 
thirty-nine vote affirmatively a law may be enacted. 

4. This question referred to the return of votes as “ scatter- 
ing,” the name of each person voted for not being given, that 
fact, however, not preventing the result from being obvious. 
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Answer : “ The Governor and Council cannot officially know, 
nor have they the right to ascertain, that the votes returned as 
scattering were not actual ballots with the word ‘scattering’ 
written thereon, nor is the election of the candidates to be cho- 
sen by a plurality of votes to be defeated, because the whole 
number of votes or ballots may be stated erroneously, or not 
stated at all.” 

5. The fifth inquiry, of relative unimportance, afforded oppor- 
tunity for the Court to remark that returns signed by a clerk 
pro tempore “ have the same force and effect as if signed by the 
clerk.” 

6. Have the Governor and Council a right to reject the re- 
turns of the election of members of the Legislature required 
by the same section from the officers of towns which were not 
made, signed and sealed up in an open town meeting? 

Answer: “The Governor and Council must act upon the 
returns forwarded to the Secretary of State. If they purport 
to be made, signed and sealed up in an open plantation or town 
meeting, they constitute the basis of action of the Canvassing 
Board. The statement of the municipal officers is in every re- 
spect conclusive.” 

7. Is the return of two persons, purporting to be selectmen 
of a town, valid and sufficient evidence of the vote of the town 
when it appears that there were at the time of the meeting at 
which the election was held but two selectmen of that town ? 

Answer: “There is authority to choose selectmen pro tem- 
pore when necessary, but incase of death or removal of all the 
selectmen, two would be sufficient and competent to act. But 
the Canvassing Board are to be governed by the returns, Evi- 
dence would not be admissible to prove the fact that there were 
but two selectmen of the town. The Governor and Council 
cannot officially know that there are only two.” 

8. Can a person who is not a citizen in the United States at 
the time, be legally elected or constituted a selectman of a town ? 

Answer: “ His acts would bind that town.” 

9. If a ballot has a distinguishing mark in the judgment of 
the Governor and Council, such as would make it illegal under 
the statutes, have they the authority to disregard it in their as- 
certainment of what persons appear to be elected ? 
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Answer: ‘“ When a ballot has been once received in the bal- 
lot-box, neither Selectmen nor Governor and Council can refuse 
to count it.” This is the explicit direction of the statute. 

10. If names of persons appear in a return without any num- 
ber of votes being stated or carried out against them, either in 
words or figures, is it the duty of the Governor and Council to 
treat those persons as having the same number of votes as 
another person received for the same office, and whose name is 
placed first in the returns, if they find dots under the figures 
or words set against such other person’s name? 

The reply was that the use of the word or sign “ ditto,” it 
being a well-understood convenience, would be no ground for 
rejecting returns. 

11. Have the Governor and Council the legal right to decide 
what kind of evidence they will receive and what mode of pro- 
ceeding before them there shall be to enable them to determine 
the genuineness of returns required by the article and section 
of the Constitution above mentioned ? 

Answer: “ We assume that the genuineness of the return 
referred to relates either to the signatures of the officers sign- 
ing, or to alterations of the returns. The Governor and Coun- 
cil have no power to reject returns on either ground, unless an 
objection in writing is presented to them setting forth that the 
signatures of such officers, or some of them, are not genuine, 
or that the return had been altered after it was signed. Then 
notice thereof should be given to all persons interested, and, 
where adjudicating upon facts, the Governor and Council 
should be governed in the admission of evidence by the estab- 
lished rules of evidence. . . . The Governor and Council have 
no right to reject the returns for such cause without giving the 
parties interested therein a fair opportunity to be heard.” 

12. If the Governor and Council have before them two lists 
of votes returned from the same town, are they required to 
treat either of them as valid? 

Answer: “The return first received at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State must be the basis of the action of the Governor 
and Council.” 

The whole spirit of the reply of the Court to Governor Gar- 
celon pervades the closing sentences : 
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“This Government rests upon the great constitutional axiom that all power is 
inherent in the people. ‘It isa Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people ;' and, if administered in the spirit of its founders, ‘it shall not 
perish from the earth.’ ‘Its Constitution was formed,’ to use the apt expression 
of one whose memory is embalmed in the hearts of his countrymen, ‘by plain 
people,’ and ‘ plain people’ must administer it. The ballot is the pride as well as 
the protection of all; it is the truest indication of the popular will. The official 
returns required from the municipal officers of several plantations, towns and 
cities are, and will be, made by ‘plain people,’ and made, too, in the hurry and 
bustle and excitement of an election. They are not required to be written with 
the scrupulous nicety of a writing master, or with the technical accuracy of a plea in 
abatement. Sentences may have been ungrammatical, the spelling may deviate 
from the recognized standards, but returns are not to be set at naught because the 
penmanship may he poor, language ungrammatical, or spelling erroneous. It is 
enough if the returns can be understood: and if understood, full effect should be 
given to their natural and obvious meaning. They are not to be strangled by idle 
technicalities, nor is.their meaning to be distorted by carping and captious criti- 

The preparation of this opinion has been generally ascribed 
to Chief Justice Appleton. Without departing from the cour- 
tesy of the Judge, the writer of the opinion has compressed into 
a few sentences a treatise on political morals as well as on con- 
stitutional law. The “solemn occasion,” which the constitu- 
tion of Maine makes one basis for an appeal to the Court on 
the part of the Governor or Legislature, was the opportunity 
for a perspicuous and powerful statement of law and equity, and 
there was not wanting an agreeing Court to publish to the State 
and to the nation principles of procedure which may well 
govern those in authority. It was hoped that the decision of 
the Court would have the practical effect of causing all those 
certificated on improper grounds to decline to take their seats 
in the Legislature. This was found to be an optimistic theory, 
save that two of the “ counted-in ” and one undoubtedly elected, 
refused to act with the Fusionists, but the remainder stoutly 
maintained their positions. While the legal aspect of a decision 
is not changed by the moral character of the Court which 
delivers the opinion, there is an instinctive desire to know what 
manner of men they are who judicially determine the issue. 
The Supreme Court of Maine has been spared the presence of 
judges who would “receive a gift,” and whose opinions were to 
be had at well known rates. Nor has it borne the reputation 
of being a portion of party machinery, to be used where the 
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ordinary mechanism of factions would not suffice. That the 
Supreme Court announced certain principles, and formulated 
given rules for the people, has been enough for the citizens. 
They may have dissented ; they never thought of resisting the 
will of the highest tribunal. Their “inner consciousness ” 
hitherto has not evolved opinions as against the judgment of 
the Court, nor have they proposed to set aside verdicts because 
they affected unpleasantly their business or their party. Till 
the occurrence of the unprecedented events which are the subject 
of this review, the State has been willing to subject its prejudices 
and theories to the lawful expression of the ultimate Court of re- 
sort, and the contumely of excited and offensive charges which 
did not stop short of open affirmations of improper motives on the 
part of the Judges, has been deemed a thing impossible. This is 
not a matter of wonder, when it is remembered that honorable 
names and great abilities have been associated with the Court. 

The present Chief Justice, John Appleton, is the successor of 
jurists who have adorned the history of the Court. Prentice 
| Mellen, Nathan Weston, Ezekiel Whitman, Ether Shepley, and 











































Jobn Searle Tenney were judges who needed not the reinforce- 
ment of the authority which pertains to the position, to make 
their decisions of weight. Chief Justice Appleton, by his quick 
discernment of the merits of a case, full memory of the deci- 
sions of the Court, and ready skill in preparing opinions, to- 
gether with bis scholarly instincts and acquirements, has main- 
tained the high repute of the office which he fills. A kins- 
man of the late President Appleton of Bowdoin College (of 
which institution he is an alumnus), the good name of Maine 
is dear to him by family associations, not less than by the con- 
siderations which move men to see that the State receive 
no detriment. Two others of the Court, Judge Barrows and 
Judge Symonds, are also Bowdoin graduates; while Judge 
Peters, for some years a Congressman of prominence, is an 
4 alumnus of Yale. Judge Walton has likewise served in Con- 
gress, and Justices Libby and Danforth have been known 
throughout the State as lawyers of a clear and vigorous type. 

Judge Libby’s affiliations have always been with the Demo- 
cratic organization, and it is a felicitous circumstance that he 
joined cordially with the rest of the Court in setting the seal of 
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condemnation on the proceedings which will figure so sadly in 
the history of Maine. 

The meeting of the Legislature on the first Wednesday of 
January, which had been anticipated with so much solicitude, 
was photographed in the daily journals with life-like exactness, 
There is no occasion to do more than note the legal points of 
the gathering, on which turned a portion of the opinions of the 
Court. The record of the proceedings, as read and corrected 
on the following day, shows that while a quorum of the House 
qualified—a quorum constituted, in part, of those “‘ counted-in,” 
—less than seventy-six, the required number, voted on any 
question. The alleged Speaker was chosen by seventy-two 
votes, and in repeated instances, the attention of those presid- 
ing was called to the fact that less than a quorum was voting, 
but to no purpose. The attempt to gain admission for those 
illegally excluded was also fruitless. In the Senate, by twenty 
votes, eight of which were from men “ counted-in,” the Repub- 
licans not voting, a presiding officer was placed in the chair, 
and the protests from the Republican side were of no effect. 
The claim was at once set up that the incumbent of the Chair, 
by the provision of the Constitution, was acting Governor of 
Maine. The language of the Constitution of Maine is as 
follows : 

“ Whenever the office of Governor shall become vacant by death, resignation, 
removal from office, or otherwise, the President of the Senate shall exercise the 
office of Governor until another Governor shall be duly qualified.” 

The emphasis being placed on the word *“ become,” the right 
of the claimant to the office of Governor for the time being, 
was disputed, even though his occupancy of the chair of the 
Senate might be lawful. It was declared, that no vacancy 
could occur till a Governor had been chosen, and for some 
cause had ceased to exercise the office. In the discussions of 
the question, instances were cited of similar circumstances 
when no persistent claim for the office had been made. The 
whole history of the State made this recent assumption of the 
right to hold the office seem as novel, as it was unwarranted. 
It was affirmed, that the office of Governor is an “original 
vacancy,” from year to year. In the original organization of 
the government of Maine, if it had chanced that there had 
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been a delay in electing a Governor, the office of Governor 
would not have “become vacant.” So is it each year. As 
well can there be “ design without a designer,” as a vacancy in 
an office without one previously in a position to vacate it. 
Nevertheless, the alleged President of the convention of 
Senators elected, or certificated, in due time declared his right 
> to exercise the office of Chief-Magistrate. On the Saturday 
following the day of assembling a communication was read in 
the body assuming to be the legal Senate from this presiding 
officer, whose name, James D. Lamson, in common with those of 
Garzelon, Smith, and other leaders of the coalition, has a place 
reserved for it henceforth in Maine history. “A careful examina- 
tion” of the Constitution, he affirmed, had revealed to him an 
‘imperative mandate,” by virtue of which he had “ assumed” 
the office of Governor, and was in the exercise of executive func- 
tions. On the morning of January 8th, the day succeeding 
the attempt to organize the Legislature, General Chamberlain, 
commanding the State militia, issued an order stating that in 
Fi view of the extraordinary state of affairs at the seat of govern- 
y ment, he would assume command and protect the public 
property, in trust for the people, until the Governor’s successor 
had been legally elected and duly qualified. An interesting 
incident of the following day was the return to the Bangor 
Arsenal of the arms whose removal had so nearly occasioned 
an outbreak. This order was executed by command of Gen. 
Chamberlain. In the exercise of his discretion, the General 
issued passes for admission to the various portions of the State 
House—bits of paper which will be of strange interest in the 
years to come when our children read of what the Court has 
termed “the unparalleled and ominous events in our public 
history.” The building which had been an object of mild 
interest to the chance-visitor, was suddenly invested with a 
dignity and fascination that it had not known before. General 
Chamberlain, who now became the central figure in the drama, 
is a Bowdoin man, class of 1852, and long served as an in- 
structor in that institution, and is now its President. At an 
early stage in the war of the Rebellion, he was commissioned 
as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 20th Regiment of Maine Volun- 
teers, and when the war terminated he was a Major-General. 
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In personal bravery; in the instincts of generalship; in the 
patient endurance of grave wounds; in all that constitutes 
what is called “a good record,” he was of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of Maine in the army. From his Professor's chair at 
Bowdoin he was summoned in 1866 to be Governor of Maine, 
and for four years was the Chief-Executive. He succeeded 
President Harris, now of the Yale Theological Seminary, as 
the head of the College. His abilities as a soldier made his 
appointment to command the militia of the State eminently 
fitting, and in the piping times of peace he has labored to keep 
the little force, with which the State has been contented, in 
readiness for any emergency. On the Monday previous to the 
assembling of the Legislature he was summoned to Augusta 
by Governor Garcelon who, in view of the uncertainty of the 
situation, issued the order which proved to be so important, 
directing Gen. Chamberlain to protect the public property until 
another Governor was duly elected and qualified. By virtue 
of this order, he temporarily acted as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The legality of this order was questioned. 
We are to distinguish, it is evident, between routine and extra- 
ordinary directions. If a Governor, for example, orders the 
janitor to hoist the flag on the State House staff until a new 
Governor is qualified—a mere routine direction—there would 
be no question arise to trouble the public peace. Governor 
Garcelon’s order was of an unusual and grave character. It 
involved serious issues. In its scope it might extend to the 
use of force, and consequently bloodshed. It is said, that if 
the beginning of the execution of an order, even of this 
nature, fall within the incumbency of the official issuing it, 
then the command is legitimate, although the complete carry- 
ing-out of the direction be deferred till the official term has 
been concluded. 

Governor Garcelon was the Chief Magistrate, beyond dispute, 
when he signed the order, therefore the power inbering in it 
was of full virtue even subsequent to the day when his time 
expired. The matter is doubtful, to speak moderately. If the 
question be made to depend on the necessity of the case—cn 
the sound principle, that the safety of the people is the supreme 
law there will be little objection to the position taken by the 
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General commanding. Between anarchy, and “government 
by Major-General,’ as it was characterized, good citizens 
speedily chose. If the military incumbent had been rash, and 
arrogant, and ignorant of the legal aspects of the situation, the 
experiment might have been an evil and bitter thing. General 
Chamberlain’s calmness, courtesy, and clear apprehension of the 
issues involved, were of inestimable value to the State. He 
had seen enough of war to make him slow to inaugurate its 
horrors. T'wo days subsequent to Mr. Lamson’s announcement 
that he was acting Governor of Maine, he addressed a letter to 
General Chamberlain, asking if the Major-General Command- 
ing intended to recognize him as the Chief Executive. The 
General promptly replied, in substance, that he could not sur- 
render the trust imposed upon him save to the legal successor 
of Governor Garcelon, and that the claim of Mr. Lamson was 
not based upon sufficient ground. General Chamberlain con- 
tinued his conduct of affairs—his policy appearing in the efforts 
made by him to quiet the popular feeling and to defer action, 
as far as possible, till the decision of the Court was received. 
At this juncture, he issued an address to the people, which is 
here given in part :— 

“ Believing that I ought to do everything to allay the agitation in the minds of 
the citizens of this State, I hereby give the assurance that up to this moment 
calm councils have prevailed, and that I see no present occasion for public alarm. 
I regret that messages should be sent from any quarter which bring crowds of 
men of both political parties into this city. This is a great embarrassment in pre- 
serving the peace and in reaching a proper solution of the difficulties before us. 
Whatever threats are made I have no fears for my personal safety. If our people 
will feel confident that the disposition made for their protection is sufficient, 
although not obtruded on the public sight, and would all keep and counsel patience 
so that political and legal questions could be calmly considered, our trouble could 
soon be in a way for settlement.” 

Meanwhile there had transpired what was to determine the 
issue at an early day, as furnishing an opportunity for the 
Supreme Court to announce its opinion once more on the 
general question, and to declare which of two organizations 
claiming ljegality was the lawful government. On Monday 
evening, January 12th, the Republicans, the certificated and 
the “counted out” together, assembled at the capitol and pro- 
ceeded to organize as a legislative body, Gen. Chamberlain 
having determined to admit to the State House all who claimed 
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seats in the two Houses, dealing fairly with both sides in the 
controversy. The routine work of organizing was speedily 
done; in each House those “appearing to be elected” being 
admitted forthwith, though in some instances they bore no cer- 
tificates from the authorities at Augusta. The immediate step 
was to appoint a Joint Committee to prepare questions to be 
submitted to the Supreme Court, that the constitutionality of 
the organization might be determined by the proper tribunal. 
The “claimant,” from bis position as the assumed Governor of 
the State, took early occasion to warn the Supreme Court 
against “a revolutionary assemblage calling itself the Legisla- 
ture of Maine,” which had “ presumed ” to ask the opinion of 
the Court. There followed a brief statement of the facts of the 
case as he regarded them, and the letter thus concluded : 

“Further, you are notified that the office of Governor being 
vacant, the said James D. Lamson, in compliance with the re- 
quirement of the Constitution, on the 10th day of January 
inst., entered upon the duties of the office of Governor. It is 
therefore deemed proper to notify you officially of the forego- 
ing facts in order that you may not in ignorance of them give 
countenance to revolutionary proceedings.” 

In connection with the organization of the Republican Legis- 
lature it should be recorded, that the leader of the House 
acknowledged the obligation the State was under to Gen. 
Chamberlain for his wise and efficient administration, but de- 
clared that the people of the State were impatient for a civil 
government, and that the pressure of that feeling had com- 
pelled the members elected to complete an organization as the 
basis of an appeal to the Supreme Court. “They had met,” 
said the Speaker, “for the purpose, not of overawing anybody, 
not of acquiring a control that the law does not give them, 
by riding rough-shod, as they might have done days ago, but 
for the main purpose and the great purpose indicated.” 

Pending the decision of the Court, the Fusion Legislature, 
through the votes of less than a quorum, proceeded to “seat” 
members enough to constitute a nominal quorum, and further 
assumed the right to choose a Governor. Whereupon Joseph 
L. Smith, after certain formalities of voting, was declared Gov- 
ernor, and forthwith there was delivered by him a message, 
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of which “the purity of the ballot box” formed one topic. 
Other State officers were also declared elected. Following the 
example of “acting” Governor Lamson, “Governor” Smith 
took early occasion to communicate with General Chamberlain, 
and issued an “order” removing the General from his com- 
mand. ‘The response of the General is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the documentary history of those days. Following is 
his reply : 
HEADQUARTERS First Division M. M., t 
Aveusta, January 16, 1880. 

To Honorable Joseph L. Smith: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of a notice served on me this 
evening by Messrs. Black and Blood, representing themselves as on your personal 
staff, which order purports to be general order No. 2, Adjutant-General’s office, 
relieving me from command of the militia of Maine and revoking special order No. 
45, which charged me with the duty of protecting the public property and institu- 
tions of the State until a Governor should be duly qualified. While the matters 
now in issue involve the very question whether you are Governor or not, it must 
be manifest to you that I should fail in duty were I to surrender my trust except 
on undoubted evidence of your authority to demand it. If you are the lawful 
Governor you can easily relieve all embarrassment by affording me the authorita- 
tive decision of the Court, to which I am and always have been ready to yield 
prompt obedience. I cannot but add that courtesy and the custom of the service, 
to say nothing of the grave complications of the present situation, give me a 
right to expect that you will furnish the proper evidence of your authority. I 
have the honor to be, Your obedient servant, 

JosHuA L. CHAMBERLAIN, Major-General. 

On Saturday, January 17th, there was made public the reply 
of the Supreme Court to the inquiries propounded by the leg- 
islative body organized on the evening of January twelfth. 
The document was addressed to “the Hon. Joseph A. Locke, 
President of the Senate, and the Hon. George E. Weeks, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ;” an endorsement 
which was a suggestion of the practical import of the enclosed 
opinion. The signatures of the full court were appended ; 
the line of political division fading away, and the unanimity, 
which was _ so vitally important, leaving its impress on every 
sentence. The answer opens with an allusion to the previous 
opinion of the Court based upon the interrogatives proposed by 
Governor Garcelon, and declares that the law thus determined 
is “the conclusive guide of the Governor and Council in the 
performance of their ministerial duties. Any action on their 
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part in determining the vote as it appears by the returns in 

violation of the provisions of the Constitution and law thus 

declared, is a usurpation of authority, and must be held void. 
* * * * * * * 

The Governor and Council have no right to summon a per- 
son to attend and take his seat in the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, who, by the returns before them was not voted 
for, or being voted for, was defeated. To summon one for 
whom no votes had been cast would be a deliberate violation 
of official duty; to summon those whom the returns show 
were not elected would be equally such a violation. Either 
would be intruders without right into the legislative body. 
The summonses thus given would be void, as in excess of any 
powers conferred by the Constitution. Grant the power, and 
right of the people to elect their officers is at an end.” 

Referring to the effect of an unconstitutional procedure on 
the part of the Governor and Council, the opinion declares that 
“a holder of summonses which are void, for the reason that the 
Governor and Council failed to correctly perform the constitu- 
tional obligation resting upon them, have no right to take part 
in the organization or in any subsequent proceedings of the 
House to which they are wrongfully certificated. Also, that 
a member without a summons, who appears to claim his seat, is 
prima facie entitled to equal consideration with a member who 
has a summons. He is not to be deprived of the position 
belonging to him on account of the dereliction of those whose 
duty it was to have given him the usual summons. The 
absence of that evidence may be supplied by other evidence of 
membership. The House and Senate have the same right to 
consider and determine whether in the first instance such per- 
sons appear to have been elected, and finally whether they 
were in fact elected, as they have of any and all the persons 
who appear for the purpose of composing their respective 
bodies.” 

The Court comments on the conduct of the presiding officers 
of the Senate and House who refused to permit action upon the 
question of membership of those who, though not certificated 
by the Executive authority, were elected on the face of the 
returns, and decides that the Act of 1869 is unconstitutional, 
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so far as it declares that “no person shall be allowed to vote or 
take part in the organization of either branch of the Legisla- 
ture as a member, unless his name appears upon the certified 
roll of that branch of the Legislature in which he claims to act.” 

The temporary presiding officer has not conclusive power. 
The Legislature has the power by the Constitution to amend 
and complete the roll of membership “ according to the facts.” 
“The Governor and Council,” it furthermore remarks, 


“ By their action in granting certificates to men not appearing to be elected, or 
refusing to grant certificates to men clearly elected, may constitute each house 
with a majority to suit their own purposes, thus strangling and overthrowing the 
popular will as honestly expressed by the ballot. The doctrine of that act gives 
to the Executive Department the power to rob the people of the Legislature they 
have chosen, and force upon them one to serve its own purposes. It poisons the 
very fountains of legislation, and tends to corrupt the legislative department of 
the Government. It strikes a death blow at the heart of popular government, 
and renders its foundation and great bulwark—the will of the people, as 
expressed by the ballot—a farce. Each House has the same power, and is 
charged with the same duty—to declare the election of its own members and 
organize in any legitimate way—as before the passage of that act.” 

The next proposition of the Court is, that if the Governor 
and Council should refuse to hear evidence and determine the 
question whether the record or return of votes is correct (the 
Act of 1877 having provided for the correction of errors), and in 
consequence of such refusal should issue the summons to the 
candidates not elected, their action would be void, as held in 
the answer of the Court to Governor Garcelon. 

The protests against the presence of illegally summoned per- 
sons in the Senate and House which were duly made at the 
opening of the Session, January seventh, were not acted upon. 
On this statement of fact, the Court holds that “an organiza- 
tion of House or Senate in the manner described would be 
illegal and void. The Court expressed the opinion on a former 
occasion that the Senate could organize with less than a quo- 
rum of members (35 Maine, 563) where less than a quo- 
rum were elected, a condition of things that might happen 
when it required a majority of votes to elect Senators. That 
decision met the necessities of that occasion, but the doctrine 
of that case cannot apply when a quorum is in fact elected.” 

The opinion then states that seventy-six members must be 
present and vote in the House, and sixteen members must be 
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present and vote in the Senate, in order to a legal organization, 
authorized to choose officers, pass laws, or transact any busi- 
ness, save to adjourn. It appearing that less than the num- 
bers indicated participated in its organization the Legislature 
styled “Fusion,” in consequence of this defect. was not 
legally organized ; nor could it enforce the attendance of absent 
members ; furthermore, it is not lawful to make up a quorum 
(as was attempted), by the introduction of members, who, 
though summoned, do not appear to be elected. 

Another remark of the Court as regards the manner of organ- 
ization, is that while a qualified quorum must be present to 
elect a Speaker, less than a quorum may take the oath in any 
numbers. A mooted point is settled by the declaration that the 
tern of office of the Governor and his Council expired at mid- 
night succeeding the first Wednesday in January. With refer- 
ence to the administering of the oath to the Republican conven- 
tion of members elect by a justice of the peace, the Court holds 
that it is sufficient for the purpose. 

“The oath is prescribed. The terms are the essential features. Its binding 
force depends upon its terms, not on the magistrate by whom it is administered. 
If there is no Governor and Council, or being a Governor and Council, they refuse 
to administer the oath to one representative or to all, for there can be a refusal 
to all equally as to one, what is the result? Is anarchy to triumph? Can the 
government be destroyed, or its action paralyzed because there is no Governor 
and Council before whom the prescribed oath is to be taken? We think not. The 
prescribed oath, from the necessity of the case, may be taken before a magistrate 
authorized to administer oaths. The members must be sworn before they can act. It 
is by their action that a Governor and Council thereafter is to be elected, and the gov- 
ernment continued. It cannot be presumed that the framers of the Constitution had 
in contemplation that the oath had better not be administered at all than adminis- 
tered by any other officer than the one designated therein. This is one of the 
most reliable tests by which to distinguish a directory from a mandatory provi- 


sion.” 

The facts in the case of Mr. Lamson being stated, the Court 
declares his alleged election invalid. 

It also decides, that the oath as Senator is enough to 
qualify the President of the Senate who becomes acting Gov- 
ernor. 

The inquiry in regard to the excluded members from the 
cities which were refused representation, was answered by the 
Judges to the effect, in substance, that the twelve repre- 
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sentatives claiming seats from these election districts had 
a right to take part in the organization of the House. 
The members from Portland, Lewiston, Rockland, Bath, 
and Saco, appeared to be elected by the returns inspected 
by the Governor and Council. By law, a summons should 
issue to them “of right.” As a matter of fact, no summons 
was issued. Their names were not on the certified roll of the 
House. The precise language of the Court in passing upon 
these undisputed facts is the following : 


“The Governor and Council could not, without a violation of their constitutional 
duty, neglect to issue to them a summons, nor the Secretary of State to place their 
names on the certified ro!l which it was his duty to furnish. The Governor and 
Council could not legally withhold their summonses from those appearing to be 
elected. They could not order a summons to issue to some appearing to be elected 
and withhold it from others. If they could, it would be in their power to select 
from the members appearing to be elected those who should and those who 
should not take part in the organization of the House? The section, 
25 R. S. C. 2, restricts the vote to those whose names are borne on the certi- 
fied roll. The restricting the vote to those only whose names are thus borne is at 
variance with the Constitution, in so far as it restricts and limits the action of the 
House to those whom the Governor and Council may select, and not to those 
appearing to be chosen, and to those the House may determine to be members.” 


This denial of representation was further evidence of the 
illegality of the proceedings. 

It is held by the Court that— 

“The House cannot legally organize or act under a certified roll of 139 names 
only, and giving no representation to the five cities named, provided the repre- 
sentatives from the cities appeared and claimed their seats, and the House took 
no action whatever upon the question of their right to participate in the organiza- 
tion, the clerk refusing to entertain a motion made for that purpose, and refusing 
to entertain an appeal from his ruling thereon.” 

Referring to the statement as to the organization of the 
Republican Senate and House, it is asserted that “ circumstances 
may exist which will justify and render legal such an organi- 
zation of the Senate and such an organization of the House. 
We think such organizations would be justitied and rendered 
legal by the existence of such circumstances as are recited in 
the statement of facts submitted to us, and that such organiza- 
tions, effected under such circumstances, would constitute a 
legal legislature, competent to perform al] the functions consti- 
tutionally belonging to that department of our government. 
Tumult and violence are not requisite to the due assertion of 
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legal rights. They should be avoided whenever it is possible 
todo so. They can never be justified except in cases of the 
extremest necessity. Such peaceful modes of organization are 
far preferable to a resort to violence. No rights should be lost 
by those who seasonably assert them and appeal to the consti- 
tutional tribunals instead of rescrting to force.” 

A person who returns his summons and resigns his seat can- 
not be compelled to attend as a member. This affirmation met 
the case of the Fusion members elect, who had been threatened 
with punishment if they failed to appear and act in the Fusion 
body, but who persisted in their refusal. 

Anticipating the refusal on the part of the Secretary of State, 
to submit the official returns for the use of the joint committee 
of the two houses, who were to report the result of the vote at 
the annual election, the Republican Legislature asked the 
Court whether certified copies of the official records would suf- 
fice to ascertain the issue of the election. The Court responds 
in the affirmative : 


“ Neither the carelessness nor the turpitude of the officers charged with the mak- 
ing or custody of the returns can be suffered to defeat the will of the people, as 
expressed in the election, so long as the Legislature can ascertain it from the 
records thus made. True, the Constitution provides that the Secretary of State 
shall, on the first Wednesday of January, lay the list before the Senate and House 
of Representatives; but this provision is directory, and a failure to comply with 
it cannot defeat the right of the Legislature to ascertain and declare the result of 
the election. When the framers of our Constitution and our legislators have taken 
such pains to perpetuate the evidence of the vote cast, and to guard that evidence 
against the effect not only of accident, but of human falibility or perfidy, it is not 
to be thrown away because the Secretary of the State fails or is unable to comply 
with this direction. The Constitution is to be construed, when practicable, in all 
its parts, not so as to thwart, but so as to advance, its main object—the continu- 
ance and orderly conduct of government by the people.” 


As a matter of fact, the Secretary of State declined to afford 
the Committee any facilities, and their report was based on 
certified copies of the original documents. 

The opinion concludes with these words: 


“The questions before us are attested in the usual mode, and purport to come 
from organized bodies. They are of the utmost importance. Our answers are 
entirely based on the assumption of the existence of the facts as therein set 
forth. We cannot decline an answer if we would in a case like the present. The 
remarks of Chief Justice Marshall in Cohens agt. Virginia, are peculiarly appli- 
cable: “It is most true,” he says, “that this Court will not take jurisdiction. If it 
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should not, but it is equally true that it must take jurisdiction if it should.” The 
Judiciary cannot, as the Legislature may, avoid a measure because it approaches 
the confines of the Constitution. We cannot pass it by because it is doubtful. 
With whatever doubts, or whatever difficulties a case may be attended, we must 
decide it, if it be brought before us. We have no more right to decline the exer- 
cise of a jurisdiction which is given than to usurp that which is not given; the 
one or the other would be treason to the Constitution. Questions may occur which 
we would gladly avoid, but we canuot avoid them.” 

On the day of the receipt of the opinions of the Court, Jan- 
uary 17th, the body which had been declared the legal and 
constitutional organization to elect the proper officers and legis- 
late for the State, met according to adjournment, and, after 
listening to the reading of the opinion of the Court touching 
their right to establish a State government and enact laws, 
proceeded to choose a governor in the manner prescribed by 
the Constitution of Maine. The Committee of the House 
appointed for the purpose, submitted the following statement 
of the vote at the September election: 


Whole number of votes cast, - - - - 138,806 
Necessary toa choice, - - - - - 69,404 
Daniel F. Davis received - - - : €8,967 
Joseph L. Smith received - - - - 47,673 
Alonzo Garcelon received = - - - - 12,851 
Bion Bradbury received - - - - . 264 


The rest were scattering votes for several candidates. In 
conformity with the provision of the Constitution, two names 
were selected by the House, and sent to the Senate, as candi- 
dates for Governor—those of Mr. Davis and Mr. Bradbury. 
Whereupon the Senate made choice of Mr. Davis, and 
the President of the Senate declared him the legally elected 
Governor of Maine. At a later hour in the day the two Houses 
met in convention, and Mr. Davis took the oath of office, and 
delivered an address, which simply and plainly set forth the 
circumstances that made his inaugural an act of great moment. 
His words are worthy of remembrance. 


Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives: 

For nearly sixty years you and your fathers have assembled to deliberate upon 
the wants of the Commonwealth and enact its laws. In all these years the safe- 
guards thrown around representative government have proved strong enough to 
carry our good State safely through every danger. Annually the persons elected 
by the people have been summoned by the proper authorities to meet and organ- 
ize the Legislature, and those defeated by the people have quietly submitted to 
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the will of the majority. For the first time in our history, this rule has in part 
been reversed; hence the unparalleled excitement and popular indignation. The 
organization of the Legislature has for that reason been delayed. Under such 
circumstances you have shown great forbearance. You have kept strictly within 
the law. Coming from law-abiding communities, you have waited until you could 
obtain the opinion of the Court. That opinion has been rendered, and to-day you 
have completed the organization of the Fifty-ninth Legislature. Believing this 
solution of the difficult problem is a striking illustration of the strength of repub- 
lican government, where only a majority can rule, and that all good citizens will 
joyfully hail it as such, I will only add that I shall take an early opportunity to 
express to you my views upon State affairs. 


In the evening, that, without delay, the regular operations of 
the State government might be inaugurated, the Governer no- 
tified the Major-General commanding that the Legislature had 
duly chosen him to be the Chief Executive of the State, and 
General Chamberlain promptly replied acknowledging Mr. 
Davis’ authority as Governor and Commander-in-Chief. The 
literature of the controversy would be incomplete without the 
record of these communications. They were as follows: 


To Major-General J. L. Chamberlain : 

Str—I have the honor to inform you that I have this day been legally elected to 
the office of Governor and Commander-in-chief, and have been duly qualified to 
perform the duties of that office. In common with all the citizens of this State, I 
have watched with great anxiety the events of the past few days, and rejoice with 
them in the good results of the wise and efficient measures adopted by you for the 
preservation of peace and the protection of property and the institutions of the 
State, and more especially that those results have been accomplished without re- 
sorting to military force or permitting violence to be used. Fully recognizing the 
propriety of the demand made by you upon others who have claimed the right to 
exercise the office of Governor that they should furnish you with the authoritative 
decision of the Court, and believing you will require the same of me, I hand you 
herewith a copy of the opinions of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
addressed to Joseph A. Locke, President of the Senate, and George E. Weeks, 
Speaker of the House, sustaining the legality of the Legislature by which I have 
been elected and qualified in the office I have named. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
DANIEL F. DAVIS, Governor. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE First DIVISION OF M. OF M., t 
Augusta, Jan. 17, 1880. 
To the Hon. Daniel F. Davis: 

Str—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication in- 
forming me that you have been legally elected and duly qualified as Governor of 
Maine, together with a certified copy of the opinion of the Supreme Court upon 
the questions affecting the legality of the organization of the Legislature of 1880. 
As it is manifest that this opinion establishes the legality of your election, and 
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that you are duly qualified as Governor, I have the honor to report to you that I 
consider my trust under Special Order No. 45 as at an end. 
I am, with highest respect, your obedient servant, 
JOSHUA L. CHAMBERLAIN, Major-General. 


The Fusion Legislature maintained its organization, and on 
January 23d, a committee appointed for the purpose presented 
a statement of facts connected with the returns of votes, the 
organization of that body, and the general condition of affairs, 
with certain questions appended thereto—the whole to be sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court. The general import of the 
statement is embodied in the affirmation of the Committee : 
“Tn all that was done by the Governor and Council they acted 
in the ascertainment and performance of their duty under the 
Constitution and law.” It is alleged that the Governor and 
Council testified before the committee, and that the statement, 
so far as it relates to the examination of the returns prior to the 
meeting of the members certificated on January 7th, was based 
upon their evidence. It is seldom that a document of this 
nature contains the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 
This statement, prepared under the stress of a grave political 
necessity, was not an ideal paper. Especially has the assertion, 
that “the Governor and Council gave all persons ample oppor- 
tunity” to present their case in the manner prescribed by the 
laws of the State, been traversed. The record to which refer- 
ence has been made, bears witness to the contrary. The ques- 
tions which the Court was requested to answer were these, in 
brief: I. Was the organization of the Senate and House on the 
first Wednesday in January legal? II. Were the persons who 
met on the twelfth of January competent to organize a Senate 
and House to constitute the Fifty-ninth Legislature of Maine, 
and do the Senate and House so organized form the legal Leg- 
islature of the State? III. If the Senate and House, organ- 
ized on the first Wednesday in January, were not legally 
organized, are those bodies conventions of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives elect by or through which a Senate and House 
may or must be organized—these bodies having adjourned from 
day to day since the first Wednesday in January ? 

The Court was convened without delay at Bangor, and on 
January 27th made answer. The opinion begins with the as- 
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sertion that not even by implication can the Court admit that 
the questions are submitted by a legally organized body, but 
that they would be omitting an “important service” if they 
failed to state the reasons which compelled them to decline to 
entertain the statement and inquiries. As a further prelimi- 
nary remark, the Court adds that— 

“When different bodies of men, each claiming to be and to exercise the functions 
of the Legislative Department of the State, appear, and each assert their title 
to be regarded as the iaw-givers for the people, it is the obvious duty of the 
Judicial Department, which must inevitably, at no distant day, be called to pass 
upon the validity of the laws that may be enacted by the respective claimants to 
legislative authority, to inquire and ascertain for themselves, with or without the 
questions presented by the claimants, which of those bodies lawfully represent 
the people from whom they derive their power. There can be but one lawful 
Legislature; the Court must know for itself whose enactments it will recognize as 
laws of binding force, whose levies of taxes it will enforce when brought judi- 
cially before it, whose choice of a prosecuting officer before the Court it will re- 
spect. In a thousand ways it becomes essential that the Court should forthwith 
ascertain and take judicial cognizance of the question, Which is the true Legis- 
lature?” 

The statement of the Fusion case was mildly characterized 
by the writer as “not ideal ;” the Court passes judgment in an 
authoritative and emphatic way, which it was thought best not 
to anticipate : 

“We are bound to take judicial notice of the doings of Executive and Legislative 
Departments of the Government, and, when called upon by the proper authority, 
to pass upon their validity. We are bound to take judicial notice of historical 
facts, matters of public notoriety and interest. We cannot accept a statement 
which asserts as facts matters that are in conflict with the record, and historical 
facts that we are not at liberty to disregard. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
the Governor and Council] then in office disregarded the opinion of this Court, 
given in answer to the Governor’s questions; that they omitted to revoke the 
summonses illegally issued to men who did not appear to be elected, or to issue 
summonses to men who did appear to be elected.” 

The affirmation is reitetated that there was no legal organ- 
ization of Senate and House on the first Wednesday of Jan- 
uary. 

A very important assertion of the opinion has regard to the 
unusual method of organizing the so-called Republican Legis- 
lature, that of January 12th. 


“Circumstances may exist which will justify and render legal such an organi- 
zation of the Senate and such an organization of the House. We think such or- 
ganizations would be justified and rendered legal by the existence of such circum- 
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stances as are recited in the statement of facts submitted to us, and that such 
organizations, effected under such circumstances, would constitute a legal Legisla- 
ture, competent to perform all the functions constitutionally belonging to that de- 
partment of our Government. Tumult and violence are not requisites to the due 
assertion of legal rights. They should be avoided whenever it is possible to do 
so. They can never be justified except in cases of the extremest necessity. Such 
peaceful modes of organization are far preferable to a resort to violence. No 
rights should be lost by those who seasonably assert them and appeal to the Con- 
stitutioval tribunals, instead of resorting to force.” 





Next in order is the decision that one who returns his certifi- 
cate of election to the proper authorities thereby creates a va- 
cancy in the membership-elect, and cannot be compelled to 
receive again the certificate, and attend as a member. 

“The language of the Court touching the power of the houses to compel the 
attendance of their members in the Constitutional opinion given in 35 Maine, 363, 
applies only to those who, without vacating their seats, absent themselves from 
the sessions of the body to which they were elected. It would be alike contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions and detrimenta] to public policy to hold that a 
man might be compelled to accept an office of such a character.” 

The legal status of Mr. Lamson, assuming to be President 
de jure of the Senate, is determined by the succeeding declara- 
tions of the Court. Of the twenty votes whereby bis alleged 
authority was bestowed upon Mr. Lamson, eight were cast by 
those “ not appearing to be elected by the official returns under 
the Constitution and the decision of the Court.” The Court 
declares itself bound to take “ judicial notice” of the action of 
the Governor and Council. In agreement with the decision of 
the executive authorities, the bodies, claiming to be properly 
constituted on January 7th, proceeded to admit and exclude 
men “upon grounds which this Court declared, in their answer 
to Governor Garcelon’s question, to beuntenable and illogical.” 
“It cannot be successfully claimed that there was ever a quo- 
rum in the House of Representatives, which undertook to or- 
ganize on the first Wednesday of January, without counting 
men who could only appear to be elected because the late Gov- 
ernor and Council pursued modes which this Court declared in 
their answer to his questions to be unconstitutional, illegal and 
void.” 

In like manner the Senate organization was “ vitiated” by 
the presence of those illegally certificated, and illegally recog: 
nized by the presiding officer as rightful members. 
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The Court then considers the question whether there be a 
legal Legislature in existence inthe State. Asa “ matter of 
history ” the Court recites the fact that “a majority of persons 
who appeared to be elected to the two Houses,” formed an or- 
ganization on the 12th of January, who refrained until then, 
“hoping to obtain their rights in some way.” 

“They were forced into such a position by the illegal action 
of the minority of the members, whose action they were not 
obliged to submit to, and which they could in no other reason- 


able manner resist.” 

It was objected in the Fusion statement that no notice of the 
intended organization was given to “the minority or non-at- 
tending members.” 

To this the Court replies: ‘“ The minority were not excluded. 
The organization was made ina public manner. The minority 
were at the time claiming to be and are still claiming to be the 
lawful Legislature. It is not presumed that they would have 
abandoned that organization at that time had notices been 
given.” 

Want of notice does not invalidate the organization of Jan- 
uary 12th, in the opinion of the Court. The general conclu- 
sion deserves to be recorded in full : 

“There may be irregularities in the manner in which such organizations were 
formed, but the voice of the people is not on that account to be stifled, nor the 
true Government fail to be maintained. No essential defects anywhere exist, but 
only such departures from ordinary forms as circumstances compelled. History 
can never fail to disclose the vital fact that the organizations of January twelfth 
were formed by full quorums of persons appearing by the records and returns as 
the only elected members of either House. It cannot be that such a construction 
must be given to the Constitution of the State as will subvert the plain and 
obvious intention of its framers or place it in the power of a few men to perpet- 
uate their hold upon offices in the gift of the people in defiance of the will of 
voters constitutionally expressed and ascertained, because their own neglect of 
duty has made some departure from direct provisions and ordinary forms 
inevitable. 

A legally organized Legislature being now in existence and exercising its con- 
stitutional functions, it follows that no convention of members-elect of either 
House can exist which can be treated as a nucleus for another organization. Two 
governments are claiming to be in existence as valid and entitled to the obedience 
of the people. Both cannot rightfully exist at the same time; but one govern- 
ment can be recognized and obeyed. The responsibility and solemn duty are im- 
posed upon us to determine which is entitled to judicial recognition. We, there- 
fore, after due deliberation and consideration of all the matters involved, affirm 
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and declare our judgment to be that the Senate, whose presiding officer is the 
Hon. Joseph A. Locke, and the House of Representatives, whose presiding officer 
is the Hon. George E. Weeks, constitute the legal Constitutional Legislature of the 
State.” 

The full significance of this unanimous opinion of the 
Justices appears, when it is remembered that the United States 
Supreme Court has held that the State Court decisions, touch- 
ing questions which concern merely the Constitution and laws 
of a State, are to be followed by the Courts of the United 
States. The Federal Courts have not claimed the power to 
shield and legalize a State government which the Courts of 
that Commonwealth have disowned. Rather have they explic- 
itly denied that such power belonged to them. The legal issue 
of this contest, save that particular judgments may be rendered 
against the unlawful exercise of assumed powers by persons 
claiming to be officers of the State, is wrapped up in the vigor- 
ous sentences of the opinions which have been cited. The 
dissatisfied cannot claim that any ambiguity mars the expres- 
sion of the Court’s conclusions. It is well that, if so be the 
Bench must speak on political questions, its words be clear and 
strong. The reiterated opinions of the Court are bearing their 
fruit. The Fusion quasi Legislature is nominally in a state of 
adjournment—the plan being to re-assemble the members in 
August. Numbers of that body have taken their places in ° 
the legal Legislature, and the fabric of government which 
stood in sight of the people for a few days presents now only 
the semblance of strength. The contest has ended without 
the shedding of blood, and the government now recognized is 
“thrice armed ” by the decisions of the Court. On the seven- 
teenth of December were issued the illegal certificates; on the 
seventeenth of January there was inaugurated a Governor 
whose commission came in part from men wrongfully excluded 
by the nature of the certificates so granted. The ten days 
from the first Wednesday in January were so crowded with 
exciting incidents as to seem strangely brief, but they served 
to mark the duration of a pretended government which would 
not recognize the fact that it had established itself illegally. 

The serio-comic aspect of some features of these latter days 
of the struggle could not escape the vision of those who stood 
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somewhat apart from the strife, nor is it improbable that the 
participants themselves had a consciousness that a parenthesis 
of “ laughter” would appear in the report which history would 
make to the generations to come. The annalist “on pleasure 
bent” will recall the “triangular bits of papers” said to have 
been attached to houses in Augusta which were doomed to 
destruction ; the open-air session of the Fusionist Legislature, 
whereat the street Arabs enacted the part of “statesmen,” and 
cheerfully seconded all motions; the presence in the city, un- 
known to the careless multitude, of an inaugural address, pre- 
pared by a “Governor” in an early stage of development, 
which was delivered in the brief hours of his alleged ruler- 
ship, and which was careful to make mention of the guidance 
of Providence, as evidenced in part by the illegal election 
which he had delayed not to accept; the concealment of the 
great seal of the State, as if the metal were greater than the 
people, and its absence an absolute bar to the execution of 
their will; the proclamation by the claimant to the office of 
Secretary of State, who termed the transactions, by which a 
legal government was established, “ another leaf in the history 
of the warfare of wealth against labor,” which would presently 
compel the people to “ purify and regenerate their free institu- 
tions by a baptism of blood ;” and the two orders to General 
Chamberlain from the two assumed Governors inviting him to 
abandon a trust, which they well knew he would not surrender 
save to a lawful Commander-in-chief. A larger sense of humor 
might have saved the flitting occupants of baseless official 
positions from the record which will suggest the absurdities of 
their attempt at playing “ office-holding,” as one of them char- 
acterized their doings. The graver features of these essays of 
theirs to possess what was another’s have a vitality of their 
own, and will be distinct when the minor details of the brief 
travesty on governing are forgotten. 

The facile descent of those who devised and executed the 
scheme to subvert the rule of the people, has been referred to 
a beginning with the simple determination to make capital out 
of charges of fraud in the election. Following the law of the 
least effort, the actors readily passed to the lower levels of the 
counting-out process. That is, it is claimed that the partici- 
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pants were ultimately worse than they meant ‘» be. It is not 
given to mortals to enter into the consciousness of their fellows, 
and this suggestion is chiefly important as indicating the pop- 
ular feeling that no large group of party men could have delib- 
erately planned what is worthy of being characterized as a 
political atrocity. That a few were capable of such an act 
there was no doubt. Having failed to resist the beginnings, 
men found themselves committed to a scheme which now has 
been defeated. Party necessity brought them first into the 
border lands of political iniquity, and the boundary was crossed 
before they were aware. 

Thackeray suggests that “ government by a steam autocrat ” 
might be a useful form of administration. Swift and inflex- 
ible undoubtedly would be the characteristics of this execu- 
tive. The fuller expression of the scheme, however, would 
involve “motor” judges, juries made unanimous by elec- 
tricity, and a sort of telephonic militia who could “strike 
terror” at long range, and execute tactics with awful sudden- 
ness. But all this would swell the tax list, and make the 
national debt a larger blessing. The early adoption of the sys- 
tem is a matter of grave uncertainty. If this conceit of the 
English humorist suggest the alertness and firmness which our 
government, State as well as national, must exhibit, the sagacity 
of the unsmiling essayist will have been indicated afresh. The 
New England mind so long has clung to the belief in its polit- 
ical ‘‘ perseverance,” that it is difficult to persuade our people 
that a “fall from grace” in matters of government is a possi- 
bility. We have counted ourselves “ peculiar people” of the 
country. The “Gentiles” of the South, or of nearer localities, 
may abuse the elective system, count votes by an inverse ratio, 
“intimidate,” make the primary conventions mere “annexes” 
to the headquarters of political chiefs (who wear the classic 
name of “ Boss”); and play tricks before high heaven that de- 
press and repel honorable men. But New England, with its 
“ancestral fame,” is to be exempt from the depravity that 
stains the record of parties beyond its borders. The sober 
study of the transactions in Maine must teach even the most 
unwilling son of New England that no political organization is 
free {rom bad men; that election frauds are possible in the 
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land which bears historic monuments of high fame and cher- 
ishes the memory of noble men ; that revolution may be advo- 
cated, planned, attempted, in regions remote from the great 
centers, and by men bred to quiet pursuits ; that on the original 
soil of Massachusetts may be essayed schemes to invalidate the 
express will of the people, to overturn a State government 
legalized by the decisions of the highest court; and to under- 
mine the fabric of the Republic. The most complacent op- 
timist must now allow that New England’s safety lies not in 
the frequent allusion to those passages in its history which are 
resplendent with the fearless and notable doings of the fathers, 
It is but a vain thing to speak with sweet and honorable de- 
light of the places and the men that make our annals luminous, 
if so be the political life that now is illustrates the baser ele- 
ments of governmental history. The security of governments 
rests in an important sense on the quick discernment of ap- 
proaching corruption and violence, and the immovable purpose 
to resist these assailants of the country’s integrity. The Maine 
contest will be worth all the anxiety and labor and devotion it 
has called forth, if the State and New England, and the coun- 
try, are thereby moved to take heed lest they fall. 

Politicians are fond of half truths. They may be content 
with the partial statement of the merits of this case. To say 
that a certain party or coalition was guilty of this offense, and 
to exhibit that body as an “awful example” quite satisfies the 
man who is bent solely on gathering votes for his side. The 
larger truth is, that all parties are exposed toa like temptation, 
and may succumb. The danger is, that the bad element may 
get the upper hand. The Maine developments teach an object 
lesson, which the country had best mark and inwardly digest, 
namely—that depravity has not forsaken the realm of politics, 
and that the strongest and most honorable association of voters 
must needs keep clear and prominent the principles of self- 
restraint, patience, watchfulness, and whatsoever is pure and of 
good report, and that the ultimate ground of safety is the in- 
dwelling of that righteousness, which will save men and States 
from lust and lawlessness. 
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ArticteE VI.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


TARIFF OF THE Apostolic PEentrentTiary.*—The Penitentiary 
at Rome is one of the bureaus from which bulls, graces, dispensa- 
tions, and the like are sent forth. It has been, since the reign of 
Clement V., under the charge of an ecclesiastic styled the 
“Grand Penitentiary.” In the tract before us, Pastor Dupin de 
Saint-André has reprinted from an old copy which he discovered 
in the library at Tours, and which bears the date of 1520, a price- 
list, assigning the tax to be assessed in return for the granting of 
absolution for every variety of offences, and for dispensation from 
church laws. This publication which, as may readily be supposed, 
was extremely unwelcome to partisans of the Papacy, was at- 
tacked in various French journals and its genuineness was denied. 
In the second edition of his pamphlet, M. De Saint-André has 
triumphantly vindicated the authenticity of this remarkable mon- 
ument of ecclesiastical abuses, by showing that his critics have 
discharged their musketry against other publications which they 
have wrongly confounded with this. The tax-list which he un- 
earthed in the Tours Library was issued under the auspices of 
Popes John XXII. and Leo X. M. De Saint-André has furnished 
a carefully prepared catalogue of the various editions through 
which it has passed. He has, also, added a brief but scholarly 
account of the way in which, in the middle ages, among the Ger- 
manic nations, the custom was introduced of commuting canonical 
penances into pecuniary mulcts. The church first resisted this 
innovation, then acquiesced in it, and finally took it under its pat- 
ronage. The old Germanic law furnished the example for this 
species of pecuniary compensation for crimes and offences, and it 
established itself in the administration of church discipline. Per- 
rone and other theologians, have said that money was given, not 
as the price, but as the condition, of absolution. “ With just as 
much reason,” replies Hase, one could say : ‘I have bought a pig, 
not for a price, but on the condition of my paying for it ten dol- 
lars.’” The pages of this little pamphlet set forth the exact sum 


* Taxes de la Pénitencerie Apostolique, d’aprés 0 Edition publiée d Paris en 1520, 
etc. Par A. Dupin pe Saint ANDRE. 2° ed. Paris: G. Fischbacker, 1879, 
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which it cost to procure absolution for an act of theft, homicide, 
fornication, for marrying within forbidden degrees of consan- 
guinity, and for a variety of other sins. The disposition to cover 
up these old abuses, which had so great an influence in producing 
the Protestant movement, is natural on the part of Papists at the 
present day ; but they cannot be allowed to subvert the truth of 
history. This modest publication of M. De Saint André is an in- 
teresting contribution as aiding us to conceive vividly the state of 
things which existed in the age of Luther, and which called out 
his vehement remonstrances, 


PRESIDENT STURTEVANT ON Sects.*—The churches have reason 
for gratitude to President Sturtevant for faithful and efficient ser- 
vice for religion and education during a long life now drawing 
towards its close in an honored old age. He has never been want- 
ing in vigorous and manly defence of truth and righteousness and 
earnest effort for the reform of abuses and the progress of Chris- 
tian civilization. In reading the present volume, even those who 
do not agree with him will be interested in his Christian fidelity 
and earnestness, his candor and kindliness of spirit, and will find 
it suggestive of thought, stimulating to investigation, and pre- 
senting a problem which, whether he solves it or not, demands 
profound and prayerful consideration. 

Dr. 8. bolds that the germ of the division of the church into 
sects is the doctrine that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are put 
into the guardianship of the organized church, which holds the 
power of the keys to admit to or exclude from the sacraments, 
On the contrary he holds that the church is identical with 
the kingdom of Christ; that its only visible organization is in 
in local churches; that these churches exist only for mutual edifi- 
cation and codperation of the members in the worship of God and 
in all Christian work; and that discipline is mainly of counsel, 
admonition, and other endeavors to bring one who goes astray to 
repentance. He insists, however, that while churches are to com- 
prise all true Christians, it must not include any whose doctrine 
and conduct show that they reject Christ. His defense of his po- 
sition is largely historical, comprising a cursory examination of 
the apostolic church, and the incoming or retention of errors in 


* The Keys of Sect: or, The Church of the New Testament compared with the 
Sects of modern Christendom. By Juian M. Sturtevant, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Pres- 
ident of Illinois College. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dil- 
lingham. 1880. pp. vi. and 413. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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the patristic and Medieval churches, in the Reformation, and the 
churches of modern Christendom. 

Our first impression in reading the book was that in striking at 
the sects the author struck at all church organization. But after- 
wards the question forced itself on us whether, if every church 
must exclude all whom it believes not to be followers of Christ, 
the attempt to determine what doctrines and practices are consist- 
ent with true Christian character will not lead anew to sectarian 
divisions. 

The scope of the book is to direct attention to the failure to 
attain unity by broadening and consolidating the organization, 
and to the as yet unappreciated power of the Spirit of God ever 
present in the churches and of the faith and love and light which 
come from Him, to give the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of 
peace. Congregational churches aim to reduce organization to a 
minimum, to carry liberty of conscience to its true limit, to pre- 
sent an open fellowship to all Christ’s true disciples, to depend on 
the unity of the Spirit, and so put away the pettiness, and narrow- 
ness, and bitterness of sect. This is the principal, if not the only 
reason, which justifies the existence of the Congregational distinct 
from the other reformed churches. And in considering the grave 
problems which are urgent at this day, and to which this volume 
calls attention, we are confident that our strength and hope lie in 
a more thorough dependence on the Spirit of God which dwells 
with his churches through all generations, and on the influences 
of faith and love and Christian consecration, rather than in turn- 
ing back to endeavors to broaden and consolidate the organiza- 
tion of the churches. The chief end for which a church exists is 
not to preserve its own purity of faith and life. A church or body 
of churches chiefly concerned for the preservation of its own purity, 
like an invalid whose chief object in living is to preserve a tolera- 
ble degree of health, is already sickly, feeble, and failing. Purity 
of doctrine and life are best preserved by absorbing energy in 
saving men from sin. 


Tue Brsie Docrrine or Man.*—In the first lecture the author 
discusses the account of man’s origin in Genesis, with particular 
reference to Biblical Psychology. In the second, he investigates 

* The Bible Doctrine of Man: The Seventh Series of the Cunningham Lectures. 
By Joun Larp.aw, M.A., Minister of Free West Church, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. A special edition for use in this country, imported by Scribner 
& Welford of New York city. 8vo., pp. 397. Price $4.20. 
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the significance of the words translated Body, Soul, and Spirit, 
in the biblical usage; also the significance of the words heart 
and flesh. The author examines the more important of recent 
contributions to the discussion of Biblical Psychology, and rejects 
the theory that it is founded on the Greek trichotomy of Body, 
Soul, and Spirit—“ Ruach (pneuma) and nephesh ( psyche) de- 
note the whole inner life or hyperphysical nature in man, and are 
freely interchanged throughout the Old Testament and the first 
part of the New.” In their primary meaning, “ spirit is life as 
coming from God; soul is life as constituted in the man.” “ This 
distinction gives color and propriety to their usage all along.” 
“Their use up to this point cannot be held as giving us a philo- 
sophical analysis of human nature within the biblical writings. . . 
The purpose is only to present the one indivisible thinking and 
feeling man in diverse aspects, as these terms originally expressed 
man’s life viewed from two different points. Between the pro- 
duction of the Old Testament writings and those of the New, a 
use of pneuma and psyche sprang up under the Alexandrian influ- 
ence, which led some of the apocryphal writers and the seventy 
to suggest a philosophical analysis of man’s nature—a trichotomy 
corresponding to that of Plato, although not identical with it.” 
The use of these terms in the Gospels and by the original Apos- 
tles, was, as in the Old Testament, natural and real as opposed to 
analytical and philosophical. Paul adopted the trichotomy of 
the Greek and Greco-Jewish schools, but for the purpose of re- 
deeming the Old Testament terms out of their hands for a new 
purpose. The trichotomy of the Platonising schools was intended 
to account for the subjugation of what is best in man to what is 
worst by assuming in his constitution a physical element essen- 
tially opposed to the divine, In the terms of the trichotomy, as 
derived from the Old Testament and used by Paul, there is no 
such taint. He uses them, rather, to express under the power of 
a new revelation the way of man’s recovery. He substitutes 
mvévua and its adjectives for the Platonic vous, because it is the 
Spirit of God who originates and sustains in man the new life. 
“ Pneuma and psyche and their derivatives, thus assume under 
the influence of New Testament theology a new and enlarged 
significance. ..... Besides denoting the inner life in general 
with corresponding difference of emphasis, they denote a moral 
and spiritual distinction. The psychical man is man as nature now 
constitutes him, and as sin has infected him. The spiritual man 
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is man as grace has reconstituted him, and as God’s Spirit dwells 
in him.” (pp. 68-74.) From this point of view the author dis- 
cusses in the four following lectures the biblical doctrines of the 
divine image and man’s primitive state; of man’s nature under 
sin and death; of the Psychology of the new life; of man’s 
nature in its bearings on a future life. An Appendix of 130 pages 
contains notes and two indexes, The work is able and valuable. 


Tue Passion AND RESURRECTION OF OUR Lorp.*—In addition 
to his professorship Prof. Steinmeyer held for many years the po- 
sition of preacher to the university, which he resigned a few years 
ago on account of the claims of his professorship. The volume 
before us was primarily directed against the destructive tendencies 
of the writings of Strauss, who, as the author says, in the preface 
to this English Translation, has, in his last work, “ The Old Faith 
and the New,” “won a right to the thanks of the church that he 
made an end of all half-way positions and gave all concealment 
the coup-de-grace; that he showed by word and work the goal 
which every one who follows in his steps reaches and must inevi- 
tably reach.” The author holds strongly to the atoning signifi- 
cance and sacrificial character of Christ’s Passion. He says, 
“ When preaching can no longer speak of the sacrificial death of 
Christ, it becomes not merely vain, it becomes altogether null and 
void: and the office, of which this is the central theme, loses not 
only its raison @étre, but all and every possibility of continuing 
in operation.” His spirit is evangelical. Of the Socinian theory of 
Christ’s death he says, “ This theory harmonizes with the scrip- 
tures as little as it does justice to the craving of the pious heart, 
which can rest content only with the confession, 


“ All our sins, Lord, thou didst bear, 
Else had we sunk to despair.” 


His testimony is that on this subject the majority of modern wri- 
ters have turned again to the traditional view and profess to find 
in it the only possible solution of the problem. 

The work consists of two parts: the History of Christ’s Pas. 
sion, which, after an elaborate introduction, treats of “Jesus in 


* The History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord considered in the light 
of modern criticism. By Dr. F. L. STEINMEYER, Professor of Theology in Berlin. 
New edition specially revised for English readers. Translated by Rev. Thomas 
Crevar, M.A., and Rev. Alexander Ousin, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1879. Special edition for use in this country imported by Scribner & Welford, of 
New York. 8vo, pp. xii. and 398. Price $3.00. 
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Gethsemane,” “The Sufferings of Jesus,” and, “the Death of 
Jesus.” The second part is the History of the Resurrection and 
of the several manifestations of Jesus after it. The treatment 
is learned and vigorous, both in suggestion and instruction, and 
evangelical in doctrine and spirit. 


Enpiess PunisumMent.*—This is not designed to be an his- 
torical study of the modes of presenting and defending the doctrine 
in different periods. Its design is polemic, and that not in the 
way of argument against the doctrine, but in the way of throw- 
ing opprobrium on it. It is a selection out of the whole range of 
Christian writings in prose and poetry of the grossest, harshest, 
and most ill-considered representations of the doctrine. Of the 
twenty-eight authors cited, President Dwight is the only one 
who, in the passages quoted, treats the subject with Christian 
tenderness ; and the author makes the impression that these pas- 
sages from Dr. Dwight are the only ones in which the subject is 
so treated in all the Christian literature of past generations, 
From him he quotes the following: “There are, I know, persons 
who speak concerning it with an air of cool self-complacency, as 
being in.their view easy of investigation and free from embarrass- 
ment. I am inclined, perhaps uncharitably, to give them little 
credit for candor, clearness of intellect, or soundness of character, 
and greatly doubt whether the doctrine has been investigated by 
them either to such an extent or with such a spirit as might fur- 
nish them with just views of its nature.” “They discourse of it 
in the phraseology, the style, and the utterance belonging to vehe- 
ment eloquence, such as we often find attached to a strain of pow- 
erful invective and vigorous controversy, . . and terminate 
in awakening mere horror concerning the subject, and mere dis- 
gust at the preacher. . . Were such preachers to remember 
that at this very time they may be pronouncing the doom of their 
own parents, brothers, sisters, wives, children, and even of them- 
selves, I cannot but believe that their modes of address would be 
essentially changed, . . . and would become deeply humble, 
solemn, and affectionate.” 

He also quotes from Dr. Dwight the following : “God may 
punish sin as long as it exists, and it may exist forever. He who 
sins through this life, may evidently sin through another such 
period, and another and another without end. That while we 

* Endless punishment in the very words of its Advocates : by THomas J. SAWYER 
S.T.D. Boston. Universalist Publishing House, 1880. pp. iv. and 319. 
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continue to sin, God may justly punish us, if he can justly punish 
at all, is equally evident. No reason can be given why sin may 
may not be punished at any future time with as much justice and 
propriety as at present. That it may justly be punished at the 
present time cannot be denied, any more than that it is in fact 
punished.” 

In a brief appendix the author recognizes the fact that the gross 
and harsh passages which he has cited do not represent the modes 
of thought and expression current at the present day. Argument 
against a doctrine should be directed against it in the form in 
which it is now held by its advocates. It is a waste of strength 
to assault abandoned positions. On the whole, this book seems 
to subserve no useful purpose that justifies its existence. 


Moztey’s ParocutaL anp OccasionaL Sermons.*—Some of 
the discourses in this volume were delivered before Dr. Mozley 
had a parish, and others were addressed to a village congrega- 
tion. They are brief, and in plain language. Yet those who are 
acquainted with his university sermons, and his elaborate treatises 
in theology, will recognize leading thoughts which these works 
present in a profounder form of discussion, and with learned illus- 
tration. The volume shows how solid instruction, with no tinsel 
rhetoric, can lucidly, and yet in an animated style, and with 
brevity, be presented to people of ordinary intelligence. These 
sermons are at once thoughtful and devout. 


Hanp-Book OF THE Lire or Curist.t—This is one of a series of 
Hand-books for Bible classes prepared under the supervision of 
Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander White, M.A. This 
volume contains the entire life of Christ in six chapters. An 
analysis, directing attention to the prominent points, is prefixed 
to each chapter. At the end are thirteen pages of brief notes for 
teachers and suggestive questions for scholars. It seems to be 
well fitted for its purpose. 


PrestipENt McCosn’s TreatisE ON THE Emorionst is an at- 
tempt to supply a want which is generally felt and acknowledged. 


* Sermons Parochial and Occasional. By J. B. Moziey, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor in the University of Oxford. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1879. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 

+ The Life of Christ: by Rev. James STALKER, M.A, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. pp. 151. Price 60 cents. 

¢ The Emotions. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1880. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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Indeed with the exception of Dugald Stewart’s well’ known trea- 
tise on the Active and Moral Powers, and Professor Upham’s 
volume on the Sensibilities, our Engliso Philosophical Literature 
is greatly deficient if it is not positively barren of full and formal 
treatises upon this most important subject. We regret that Dr. 
McCosh has been content to write upon a theme so inviting and 
so little appropriated, in a popular rather than a philosophical 
manner. Not that he does not give evidence on every page of 
his abundant reading and his facile and acute discrimination, but 
he has obviously chosen to treat his theme in a more free and easy 
style than he has been wont to use in his more elaborate treatises. 
Many readers will find that this work satisfies their wants, and all 
will find it instructive and interesting. The recognition of the 
physiological conditions of all the emotions and of their appropiate 
bodily manifestations, add greatly to the interest and value of 
the volume, although the treatment of this now much vexed sub- 
ject is fitted to raise more questions than it answers. 


Dr. McCosn’s Works.*—The new issue, in five handsome 
octavo volumes, of the principal works of our much esteemed 
fellow countryman, President McCosh, will be welcomed by all 
his friends as an evidence of his well earned popularity, and of 
the interest in the discussion of fundamental questions in philoso- 
phy which prevails in this country. His history of the Scottish 
Philosophy is an admirable contribution to what is greatly needed, 
viz: an extended and minute history of Philosophy among the 
English-speaking races. We congratulate the author and the 
publishers on the issue of this handsome series. 


* The Method of Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By JAMES MoCosu, 
LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1880. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 

Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By Rev. James MoCosu, LL.D., 
President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton, and Groreg Dickiz, A.M., 
M.D., Professor of Natural History in the Queen’s University in Ireland, etc., etc. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1880. 

The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By Rev. James McCosu, 
LL.D., President, etc., etc. Third Edition. Revised. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1880. 

An Examination of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy ; Defence of Fundamental Truth. 
By James McCosu, LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
Second Edition with additions. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1880. 

The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical. From Hutchison to 
Hamilton. By James MoUosn, LL.D., DD., President. ete., ete. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1880. 
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Dr. Mavupstey’s ParHotoey or THE Minp* is strong in facts 
and illustrations, drawn from his large experience and abundant 
reading. His philosophy is either so grossly materialistic or so 
indefinitely cerebral that we are not disturbed, even though it is 
offensively obtruded upon our attention. Moreover, it is so dog- 
matically assumed that it awakens little antagonism of feeling in 
a reader who is accustomed to the ways of writers of his school. 
As a repository of a multitude of important facts bearing on the 
diseased and abnormal condition of man, it cannot be too highly 
commended. 










































Dr. Laurens P. Hickor’s System or Morat Screncet has 
been too long before the public and too generally used to need 
to be characterized or commended. It stands prominent among 
the many manuals which we have, as distinguished by the sound- 
ness of its principles, the comprehensiveness and force of its treat- 
ment, the clearness of its style and the fervid and earnest elo- 
quence of its spirit. 

The revised edition is greatly superior to all preceding editions 
in its typography, and we have every reason to believe that it has 
been thoroughly wrought over, and enriched and strengthened by 
the energetic and fertile mind of President Seelye. 


Mr. Matcotm Guturte’s CriricaL Essay upon Mr. HERBERT 
Spencer’s ToEory or Evorvtioy,f{ is a singularly unpretending 
yet thorough examination of the philosophical soundness and log- 
ical coherence of the fundamental and distinctive positions of his 
system. It is cool and dry, candid and convincing. The writer is 
singularly earnest and yet singularly unimpassioned. Not a move- 
ment of feeling seems to animate his intellectual activities, nor 
Tt a ripple of humor to enliven his diction, No elucidation of a knotty 
point in law was ever more dry. No argument before a bench of 


* The Pathology of Mind. Being the third edition of the second part of “ The 
Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” recast, enlarged, and rewritten. By HENRY 
MavupsiEy, M.D. New York: D. Appleton& Co. 1880. 

+A System of Moral Science. By Laurens P. Hickox, D.D., LL.D. Revised 
with the codperation of JuLivus H. Ssetye, D.D., LL.D., President of Amherst 
College. Boston: Guin & Heath. 1880. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 

t Of Mr. Spencer's Formula of Evolution, as an exhaustive statement of the Changes 
of the Universe. By Maucotm Guturiz. Followed by a resumé of the most 
important criticisms of Spencer’s “First Principles.” London: Tribner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill. 1879. 
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Judges could possibly be confined more closely to the merits of a 
case. Personalities there are none. The critic deals with his 
subject as though it were a manuscript recently unrolled in Hercu- 
laneum, or a Papyrus evolved from an Egyptian tomb. Moreover, 
he does not spread himself over the whole field or rather the wide 
morass of the Spencerian lucubrations, but wisely confines himself 
to an analysis and criticism of Spencer’s leading positions. 

We commend the work to the few earnest and thorough students 
of Spencer’s Metaphysics. Of these there are indeed compara- 
tively few as contrasted with the many who accept their applica- 
tions to Psychology, Morals, and Politics. But the few who have 
the courage and perseverance to endeavor to thread the frightful 
jungle that encircles what purports to be his metaphysical strong 
hold will find equal delight and profit in following the clues 
which this critic places in their hands. 

The body of the work is divided into six Parts, with an Appendix. 
Part I. is entitled, The Problem of Philosophy. Part IL An 
Inquiry as to the Intelligibility and the Sufficiency of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s Formula. Part III. An Inquiry as to the Intelligibility of 
Mr. Spencer’s Formula, with Inclusion of the term “force.” Part 
IV. An attempt to frame a formula agreeable to Mr. Spencer’s 
Exposition of Evolution, and an inquiry as to its intelligibility as 
the Formula of Philosophy. Part V. Criticism of the Book on 
“the Unknowable.” Part VI. The foregoing as affected by Mr. 
Spencer’s “ Replies to Criticism.” The Appendix gives an Account 
of the Principal Criticisms of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy by Pro- 
fessor Birks, John Fiske, late of Harvard University, Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Martineau and Tyndall, Professor Tyndall, the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford, Mr. J. F. Moulton in the British Quarterly Review, 
G. H. Lewes, James Sully in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Pro- 
fessor B. P. Bowne and Professor Green. This Appendix is not 
the least valuable part of the volume. 


Tae Farra or Reason.*—Rev. John W. Chadwick, in his 
Faith of Reason, discourses of the following topics: Agnostic 
Religion, The Nature of Religion, God, Immortality, Prayer, and 
Morals. In every one of these discourses we have ample indica- 
tions of an active and overflowing fancy, of wide reading, and 


* The Fuith of Reason: A series of Discourses on the leading topics of Reli- 
gion. By Jonn W. CHapwIicK, author of “The Bible of To-day.” Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1879. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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also of an hazy and changing indefiniteness of conception and state- 
ment, which turns our admiration into wonder and our wonder 
into astonishment. As an example of what a certain style of 
training, conjoined with a certain subjective habit of conceiving 
religious truth may make of a quick-witted and facile mind, of 
refined literary associations, the work is very instructive. Its 
instructiveness, however, often takes the forms of warning and 
repulsion. The old orthodoxies may have been harsh and bitter, 
but they were positive and logical. The old heresies may have 
been extreme and audacious, but they were ethical and heroic. 
The old mystics may have been overstrained in their fervors, but 
they were ready to die for what their souls loved and longed for. 
But the so-called Faith of Reason which these discourses exem- 
plify, seems neither positive in its assertions nor definite in its 
denials, nor fervent in its worship, but a sort of holiday affectation 
in a carpet knight of the pulpit, who has ample and many-sided 
religious sentimentalities, but little appreciation of that Faith 
which overcomes the world. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Menor or Henry Armitr Brown.*—The secret of the mag- 
netism which invested Harry Brown, as he is still with a species 
of affection called even by many who never knew him personally, 
was in the intense ardor which he threw into life. In the admira- 
ble account of his student days, with which Professor Hoppin 
commences his memoir, even a stranger cannot fail to follow with 
something like enthusiasm the “unspoiled youth” of seventeen, 
who came up from Philadelphia for admission to Yale in 1861. 
At first he seems half dazed by the immense vistas of a great 
college suddenly opened before him, and the unlimited opportu- 
nities of every description. Soon, however, he is in the current. 
He imbibes the genuine college spirit. He identifies himself 
whole-heartedly with college life. While he does not lose sight 
of the importance of gaining intellectual discipline from the regu- 
lar college curriculum, he enters with intense ardor into all that 
concerns or interests the great brotherhood in which he begins to 
find that he is himself a power. Professor Hoppin says that his 
life in college was irreproachable, and his sense of honor exqui- 


* Memoir of Henry Armitt Brown, together with four Historical Orations. 
Edited by J. M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1880. 8vo, pp. 395. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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site. He took a respectable rank as a scholar, but when fun was 
in order, he was “ Master of the Revels.” As humorist, there was 
no end to his exuberant drollery, his sportive fancies, and his 
witty inventions. The Pow-wow of June 7, 1862, in which he 
largely participated, will ever be memorable as being the best of 
its kind. In resolutions drafted by committees; in speeches 
delivered at class suppers; in Delta Kappa, Alpha Sigma Phi, 
and Psi Upsilon lyrics; in debates and war songs of the Brothers 
in Unity; in the organization and carrying out of Thanksgiving 
Jubilees of Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years; and above all, 
as one of the illustrious “Cochleaureate” of his class, his pen 
and voice were foremost. He was class Mercury and Apollo— 
orator and poet. He was Momus, too, . . . The big “ Wooden 
Spoon,” wreathed with ivy, “now hanging on the wall of his 
silent room,” is a memento, the significance of which all Yale 
men will at once understand. 

There is a disposition among those who do not know by expe- 
rience what life in a great college is—a disposition, it must be 
confessed, which is shared by not a few who are well acquainted 
with it—to deplore the multiplicity of objects which offer them- 
selves to the students to engage their attention. It is feared 
that these will call them off from study. How many jeremiads 
are poured forth every year over the injurious influence of socie- 
ties, of boating, and of ball playing, etc., etc. But there is 
another side to it. It is to be remembered that no one student is 
interested in all. Tastes differ; and when young men are massed 
in great numbers, there is an opportunity for each to select what 
is in accordance with his own fancies. We are confident that the 
evil—if there is any evil—is very much overestimated. At any 
rate, we believe that it is of great advantage for those who expect 
hereafter to rule men, and take the lead in our large cities, to be 
educated in the midst of great numbers, and to become accus- 
tomed to study amidst the excitements of a great college. The 
life of Harry Brown illustrates what we mean. There is some- 
thing exceptional in college life at Yale, even among the larger 
colleges of the country. Its students are not drawn from the 
immediate neighborhood of New Haven. For the most part they 
come from a distance, a large proportion from very remote dis- 
tances. They are so far away from their homes that they are 
necessarily thrown upon the society of each other, and have thus 
been obliged to make a community among themselves, which is 
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in many respects peculiar. The man who has tried his powers 
and maintained a leading place among a thousand such students 
for four years, has gained a training for public life which is inval- 
uable to him. So it was with Harry Brown. His life at New 
Haven seems to have admirably fitted him for the work which he 
was called to do. The habit which he had formed at college of 
throwing himself with all his ardor into whatever was attracting 
the public attention, he carried into his professional and public 
life. When he first established himself in Philadelphia as a law- 
yer, municipal reform was the subject which filled the minds of 
all, and a “ citizen’s municipal reform association” was forming. 
From the beginning Harry Brown identified himself with it, and 
went into the fight with such a will that, young as he was, he 
was recognized as a leader. One of his colleagues said “he was 
worth a whole army corps to the cause.” A complimentary din- 
ner was given by the Philadelphia bar, which attracted all the 
best legal talent of the city. “It was one of the most marked 
and impressive occasions of the kind which had ever taken place 
in the city.” The toasts were responded to by the most distin- 
guished lawyers of the country. The eighth and last toast was 
“the Juniors of the bar,” and Harry Brown was selected to reply. 
We are told that “there was some astonishment, and perhaps a 
little touch of prejudice,” excited by the announcement that one 
of the very youngest members, who was as yet comparatively 
unknown, was to speak. ‘But all such feelings were dispelled 
like mists, the instant the clear and calm tones of his exquisitely 
finished elocution fell upon the ear.” 

“ Mr. Presipent,—Somewhere in the varied reading of a boy- 
hood, from which, as you have no doubt observed, I have but 
recently emerged, I remember to have found an anecdote of the 
elephant. In a truthful work, compiled by a philanthropic lady, 
called ‘ Anecdotes of Animals,’ you will find it somewhere written 
that it is the habit of those sagacious brutes, when they come to 
a deep and rapid river, to send over first the smallest of the herd, 
assured that if he ford it in safety the largest may attempt the 
crossing without inconvenience or danger. To-night, sir, you 
have reversed this proceeding. One by one the leaders of this 
company have passed this current of good-fellowship with firm 
footsteps and majestic tread, and now, safe upon the other side, 
you summon to the crossing the smallest of you all, that from 
your places of ease and security you may enjoy his flounderings, 


me _ _______ 
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I represent that portion of the Junior Bar which may be called 
the “ great unemployed.” Ispeak for those unfortunates to whom, 
thus far, the law has seemed less of a practice than of a profession. 
I am well aware, sir, that in the early days of our seniors at the 
bar things were quite different. I am credibly informed that in 
their time the client did the waiting, not the lawyer. When they 
had crammed into two years the work of seven,—when they had 
skimmed through such text-books as chance and their inclinations 
had suggested,—when they had satisfied the inquiring minds of 
the board of examiners as to the action of assumpsit or the estate 
in fee-simple,—they doubtless found an impatient turba clientium 
awaiting their coming from the examination-room, burning to 
seek their counsel and cram their pockets with glittering fees. 
The times are changed; clients are changed, and we have fallen 
on degenerate days. We sit long years in solitude. Like Mari- 


ana, in the moated grange, ‘ He cometh not, she said.’ ” 
* * * * * * * * 


“The years are fleeting; and on us, in our turn, must fall the 
responsibilities and trusts of life. Then when time shall have 
made us stronger, and suffering more patient, if we have been 
earnest in endeavor, firm in purpose, honest in emulation, true to 
our exemplars and ourselves, the bar that has so often found them 
in the generations of yesterday and to-day may not search hope- 
lessly among her servants of to-morrow for the skill, the learning, 
the eloquence, the strict integrity, the calm devotion to his three- 
fold duty which make the perfect lawyer; nor our Republic seek 
in vain among her younger children for that broad and generous 
statesmanship which embraces all humanity, is firm, benevolent, 
consistent, which, lifted above the passions of the hour, acts not 
for to-day but for all time,—tried though it may be by both ex- 
tremes of fortune, still stands four-square to all the winds that 
blow. 

“Tam but one in this company, and stand on the threshold of 
professional life. I am altogether unworthy to speak for my 
brethren of the younger bar, and yet, to-night, I feel their hearts 
beating with my heart, and hear their voices ring in mine, bidding 
me tell you that we seek no higher glory and cherish no loftier 
ambition than to tread worthily in the footsteps of our fathers, and 
at the end of lives of usefulness, and it may be of honor, to hand 
down unspotted and unstained the institutions they committed 
to our care into the keeping of their children’s children’s sons.” 
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The commencement of his career in Philadelphia was also 
the commencement of the epoch of the centennial celebrations 
of our country’s birth; and here again, in all the work of 
preparation for those celebrations he bore a principal part. 
“No one more distinguished himself as a speaker on those 
oceasions than he.” Having done good service in Pennsyl- 
vania, he was sent on to Boston to represent Philadelphia at 
the celebrated “ Boston tea party,” Dec. 16, 1873; and his 
speech at that time added one more to the long list of brilliant 
addresses which have made Faneuil Hall so famous. But we 
have not space to enumerate the different subjects of public inter- 
est which received his hearty support. His native city and State 
put him forward on every important occasion, and he could 
always be counted on for efficient help in every worthy cause. 
He made speeches before all kinds of societies—political, philo- 
sophical, social, and literary. He was a member of the famous 
Fifth Avenue Conference, May 16, 1876; a delegate to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, June, 1876; and, in the Presidential cam- 
paign of the same year, “went on the stump.” A prominent 
member of the Cincinnati Convention said that “no one Eastern 
man did more at the West to insure Mr. Hayes’ election to the 
Presidency than Henry Armitt Brown.” 

Such had been the laborious and useful life of a young man of 
thirty-three, when in response to an invitation to deliver an ora- 
tion on the centennial anniversary of the occupation of Valley 
Forge by the American Army, under Washington, he made the 
attempt when his physical system was completely run down by 
hard work. The address was one of his most brilliant efforts, 
and although a severe cold almost prevented him from speaking, 
he held the interest of the vast crowd for two hours without flag- 
ging, and without the slightest manifestation of weariness. “The 
last words were delivered with immense effect, and in perfect 
silence, when he turned, took two or three steps back to his chair, 
dropped into it, and almost fainted. Cheer on cheer rang out, 
and a large number rushed forward to shake hands with him; but 
the first person who reached him noticed his condition, and called 
out: ‘ Boys, the man is used up, we must wait till he is better, to 
shake hands with him,’ and the crowd fell back.” But the ten- 
sion of the bow had been too great and too long continued. He 
was seized with typhoid fever, and after a long struggle of fifty- 
eight days with the disease, on the 21st day of August, 1878, he 


was at rest. 
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No young man of his years has ever perhaps had a more bril- 
liant public career in this country than he. Harry Armitt Brown 
was a born orator, and exercised an extraordinary influence over 
all who listened to him. Professor Hoppin says: “ With the 
exception of Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster, 
and a few of our greatest orators, no speaker in the land ever 
had moments of completer triumph than he over the minds and 
feelings of his hearers—as at Carpenters’ Hall, Valley Forge, and 
the occasion when he mastered rude and hostile assemblies by the 
spell of his eloquence.” 

We cannot forbear quoting an account of a remarkable dream, 
which is interesting in a psychological point of view. 

“Rev. AND DEAR Srr,—After many delays I send you a short 
account of the dream which excited your interest last summer. 

“Tn the fall of 1865, I think it was in the month of November, 
while I was studying law in the city of New York, I retired to 
my room about midnight of a cold blustering evening. I remem- 
ber distinctly hearing the clock strike twelve as I lay in bed 
watching the smouldering fire until drowsiness crept upon me and 
I slept. I had hardly lost consciousness when I seemed to hear 
loud and confused noises, and felt a choking sensation at my 
throat as if it were grasped by a strong hand. I awoke (as it 
seemed), and found myself lying on my back on the cobble-stones 
of a narrow street, writhing in the grip of a low-browed, thick-set 
man, with ‘unkempt hair and grizzled beard,’ who, with one hand 
at my throat and holding my wrist with the other, threw his 
weight upon me and held me down. 

“From the first I knew that his desire was to kill me, and my 
struggles were for life. I recall distinctly the sense of horror at 
first and then that of furious determination which took possession 
of me. 

“T did not make a sound, but with a sudden effort threw him 
half off me, clutched him frantically by the hair, and in my agony 
bit furiously at his throat. Over and over we rolled upon the 
stones. My strength began to give way before the fury of my 
struggles,—I saw that my antagonist felt it and smiled a ghastly 
smile of triumph. 

“Presently I saw him reach forth his hand and grasp a bright 
hatchet. Even in this extremity I noticed that the hatchet was 
new and apparently unused, with glittering head and white pol- 
ished handle. I made one more tremendous fight for life; for a 
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second I held my enemy powerless, and saw with such a thrill of 
delight as I cannot forget the horror-stricken faces of friends, 
within a rod of us, rushing to my rescue. As the foremost of 
them sprang upon the back of my antagonist he wrenched his 
wrist away from me. I saw the hatchet flash above my head, and 
felt instantly a dull blow on the forehead. : 

“T fell back on the ground, a numbness spread from my head 
over my body, a warm liquid flowed down upon my face and into 
my mouth, and I remember the taste was of blood, and my ‘limbs 
were loosed.’ 

“Then I thought I was suspended in the air a few feet above 
my body. I could see myself as if in a glass, lying on the back, 
the hatchet sticking in the head, and the ghastliness of death 
gradually spreading over the face. I noticed especiaily that the 
wound made by the hatchet was in the centre of the forehead, at 
right angles to and divided equally by the line of the hair. I 
heard the weeping of friends, at first loud, then growing fainter, 
fading away into silence. A delightful sensation of sweet repose 
without a feeling of fatigue—precisely like that which I experi- 
enced years ago at Cape May, when beginning to drown—crept 
over me. I heard exquisite music; the air was full of rare per- 
fumes; I sank upon a bed of downy softness—when, with a start, 
Iawoke. The fire still smouldered in the grate; my watch told 
me I had not been more than half an hour asleep. 

“Eariy the next morning I joined an intimate friend, with whom 
I spent much of my time, to accompany him, as was my daily 
custom, to the Law School. We talked for a moment of various 
topics, when suddenly he interrupted me with the remark that he 
had dreamed strangely of me the night before. 

“*Tell me,’ I asked; ‘ what was it ?’ 

“*T fell asleep,’ he said, ‘about twelve, and immediately dreamed 
that I was passing through a narrow street, when I heard noises 
and cries of murder. Hurrying in the direction of the noise, I 
saw you lying on your back fighting with a rough laboring man, 
who held you down. I rushed forward, but as I reached you he 
struck you on the head with a hatchet, and killed you instantly. 
Many of our friends were there, and we cried bitterly. In a mo- 
ment I awoke, and so vivid had been my dream that my cheeks 
were wet with tears,’ 

“What sort of man was he?’ I asked. 

“* A thick-set man, in a flannel shirt and rough trousers; his 
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hair was uncombed, and his beard was grizzly and of a few days’ 
growth.’ 

“ Within a week I was in Burlington, New Jersey. I called at 
a friend’s house. 

“* My husband,’ said his wife to me, ‘had such a horrid dream 
about you the other night. He dreamed that a man killed you in 
astreet fight. He ran to help you, but before he reached the spot 
your enemy had killed you with a great club.’ 

“*Oh, no,’ cried the husband across the room; ‘he killed you 
with a hatchet.’ 

“These are the circumstances as I recall them. I remembered 
the remark of old Artaphernes, that dreams are often the result of 
a train of thought started by conversation or reading, or the inci- 
dents of the working time, but I could recall nothing, nor could 
either of my friends cite any circumstance ‘that ever they had 
read, had ever heard by tale or history,’ in which they could trace 
the origin of this remarkable dream. 

“T am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
“Henry Armitr Brown. 


“P.S.—-I may add that these friends of mine were personally 
unknown to each other. 

“The first one, in New York, dreamed that he was the foremost 
who reached the scene, the other that he was one of the number 
who followed; both of which points coincided with my own 
dream.” 


Letrers OF Cuar_es DickEns.*—No one who has ever laughed 
or wept over the pages of Charles Dickens can fail to be interested 
in these “letters,” which appear in two volumes, and cover over 
a thousand pages. There is the same charm of style, clearness 
of expression, and idiomatic English, which mark his published 
works; and the information given, and the opinions expressed, 
with not infrequent touches of humor or pathos, keep up the in- 
terest throughout. The one characteristic of these letters which 
we will emphasize—among the many upon which we might dwell 
—is their friendly tone. In the haste of life, so common in this 
country, do not our American literary men fail to exhibit that 
warm interest in their friends which would make their own lives 


* The Letters of Charles Dickens: Edited by his sister-in-law and eldest daughter. 
In two volumes. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 12mo. pp. 544, 536. 
For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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richer and more mellow? No person can read these pages, how- 
ever uncongenial the character of Charles Dickens may be to him 
personally, without saying: ‘“ How many friends he had, and how 
he loved them!” We cannot forbear, too, noticing the tender- 
ness of his feelings. A single illustration must suffice from his 
correspondence at the time he was finishing the “ Curiosity Shop.” 
To a friend he writes: “I am breaking my heart over this story, 
and cannot bear to finish it.” 

We cannot forbear quoting a part of what he wrote from 
Baltimore to his son, who was at school in England, about “ tak- 
ing pains” and “careful work.” “Iam very glad to hear of the 
success of your reading, and still more glad that you went at it 
in downright earnest. I should never have made my success in 
life if I had been shy of taking pains, or if I had not bestowed 
upon the least thing I have ever undertaken exactly the same 
attention and care that I have bestowed upon the greatest. Do 
everything at your best..... Look at such of my manuscripts 
as are in the library at Gad’s, and think of the patient hours de- 
voted year after year to single lines.” 

The letters to his son Henry (page 455), and to his son Edward 
(page 466), will surprise most persons, and are both worth looking 
up and reading through. He commends to each of them the study 
of the character of Christ, aad concludes his letter to Edward: “1 
now most solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty of the 
Christian religion, as it came from Christ himself, and the impos- 
sibility of your going far wrong if you humbly but heartily 
respect it. Only one thing more on this head. . . . Never aban- 
don the wholesome practice of saying your own private prayers, 
night and morning. I have never abandoned it myself, and I 
know the comfort of it.” 


Meworrs oF Prince Merrernicu.*—This important work is 
not properly a biography of Prince Metternich, so long one of 
the great leaders of the Conservative party in Europe, but a 
“collection of materials” prepared by him, after his retirement 
from office, to be used hereafter “as a clue” to guide in the pre- 
paration of what may be written of his public life. He says 

* Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773—1815. Edited by Prince RIcHARD 
METTERNICH ; translated by Mrs. Alexander Napier. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1880. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 430, 638. For sale by E. P. Judd, New 
Haven. 
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himself, “‘I have made history, and therefore have not found time 
to write it.” The two volumes which are now given to the pub- 
lic cover the years from 1773 to 1815, and comprise a series of 
brief comments on all the most important events which took 
place within that period. When it is remembered that it is 
Metternich himself who is speaking of men whom he had the best 
of opportunities to know, and of measures with which he was 
thoroughly conversant, every page has a special value. 

It is useless to attempt within the limits at our command to 
quote what he has said with regard to particular events or per- 
sons, but it may be worth while to call attention to the principle 
which, as he avows, has been the guide of his life. He claims that 
he has been governed in all his public actions by “ that precept of 
the Book of books,” which is as obligatory on States as it is on 
individuals, “ Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you.” He says that his motto has been “True Strength lies in 
Right.” This may seem strange words to some who have read 
the history of his career, but we doubt not that he was conscien- 
tious in it all. Within the scope of his vision the people did not 
appear, and the great powers of Europe and their interests alone 
seemed of any consequence, while among them the interests of 
Austria was predominant for the reason that she was the “ surest 
guardian of the principles which alone guaranteed the general 
peace and equilibrium.” But however the reader may regard the 
public life of Prince Metternich, he will be impressed by the fact 
that through this memoir he appears everywhere the same com- 
manding figure which he was for so long a period among his con- 
temporaries. The very opening paragraphs are pervaded with a 
dignity which would become the might of “buried Denmark :” 
“A spectator of the order of things before the Revolution in 
French society, and an observer of or a participator in all the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied and followed the overthrow of that 
order, of all my contemporaries I now stand alone on the lofty 
stage on which neither my will nor my inclination placed me.” 

These volumes are to be followed by others which will include 
the period of the general peace, and end with the Chancellor’s 
retirement from political life in 1848; and then by still others 
which will embrace the period from 1848 to 1859, the year of his 
death. 

There is very little in these volumes before us of the nature of 
anecdote. The bow is scarcely ever unbent. One story, how- 
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ever, of the English minister at Berlin, Mr. Elliot, is worth relat- 
ing. Metternich had asked him how he contrived to have a letter 
to send to London every post-day, there being two each week. 
Elliot replied: “ You will see no difficulty in the matter when I 
tell you my secret. If anything comes to my knowledge which 
may interest my government I tell it. If I do not know of any- 
thing invent my news and contradict it by the next courier. 
You see I can never be at a loss for material for my correspond- 
ence.” 


Putnam’s “New Prvutarcu.”*—Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons have 
commenced the publication of a series of biographies which will 
be attractive and valuable. Lives of Abraham Lincoln, by Chas. 
G. Leland, Judas Maccabeus, by Claude Reignier Conder, and 
Admiral Coligny. by Walter Besant, have already appeared. 
These works are not to be mere republications in a pew form of 
old works, but they will present fresh studies of some of the most 
important historical characters. The sketch of Admiral Coligny 
is particularly noticeable for the fresh interest which is thrown 
around the life of this great chief of the Protestant party in France 
in the sixteenth century. 

The sketch of his boyhood, and of the home influences which 
surrounded him in the Chateau at Chatillon-sur-Loing, where he 
was born, and where his remains now rest; the description of the 
present appearance of the town, and of the surrounding country ; 
the account of his first introduction to court life; of his mode 
of life there, and of the friendships he formed, introduce the reader 
to an entirely new field, and give glimpses of the life and char- 
acter of Coligny which are not to be found elsewhere. It may 
serve to illustrate the style of Mr. Besant if we give a short quo- 
tation from his account of the first meeting of Coligny with 
Francis, of Guise: 

“ Among the young nobles about the Court was one of about 
the same age as Coligny, toward whom he was at once attracted, 
and he became speedily attached by the strongest tie of affection 
and friendship. He was the most gallant, the most handsome, 
the most noble of ail. Never was so brave a youth—never was 


*“The New Plutarch.” Gaspard de Coligny, (Marquis de Chatillon) Admiral of 
France; Colonel of French Infantry; Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, 
and Havre. By WALTER Besant, M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12mo, 232 pp. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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one with so courtly, so genial a manner, so winning a tongue. 
All loved this young man alike, from the King, who yet suspected 
him and all who bore his name, to the meanest gamin in the 
street, who ran and shouted in irrepressible exuberance of admir- 
ation when the young Prince passed by, radiant in splendid ap- 
parel, in the smiles and sunshine of his youth and comeliness. 
Absalom was not more loved. Galahad was not more knightly 
than this young Francis de Joinville, eldest son of Claude de 
Lorraine.” - ss a * . . 

He dazzled the young provincial Seigneur fresh from his castle 
at Chatillon ; he seemed to the quiet and reserved Gaspard the 
type of all knightly virtues—the home of all noble aspiration. 
Coligny believed in him with all the sincerity of a young man’s 
nature. How should he suspect that behind the frank sunshine of 
that face, the laughing eye, the warm hand, lurked the latent 
possibility of all that ferocity and bigotry and self-seeking on 
which his own fortunes were to be wrecked. * 7 a 

It was atime when young men cultivated friendship after the 
supposed manner of the ancients. These friendships were, like 
the Latin verses of the scholars, to be the wonder and delight of 
future ages. Guise and Coligny proposed to figure in the lives of 
some new Plutarch, another pair of friends as illustrious as Damon 
and Pythias. After a few years we look for Damon and Pythias 
and we find their friendship cooled; yet, a little while, and we 
find their friendship turned to hatred !” 


Lire or Savonaroia.*—Few stories gather about them more 
that is memorable in history than that of the Florentine martyr, 
whose life is made the subject of this book. His name recalls at 
once memories of Lorenzo de’ Medici, of Piero de’ Medici, of 
Charles VIII. of France, and of how many other of the great per- 
sonages who lived in Italy in the fifteenth century, and made it 
illustrious. The author does not profess to throw any new light 
on the history of the times, but he has presented in convenient 
form and in an attractive manner an account of the political and 
social condition of Italy, which sets in clear light the causes of 
the failure of the reforms attempted by Savonarola. There can 
be no better account of this interesting chapter in Italian history 
for popular purposes. 

* Times before the Reformation, with an account of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the 


Friar of Florence. By Wrttu1AM Diwwippre, LL.B. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 1880. 12mo, pp. 381. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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LEADERS OF THE CaurcH UntIversaL.*—The scope and plan 
of this work are so well outlined on its title page that there is lit- 
tle else to do, in bringing it to the notice of our readers than to 
describe the contents and character of the work. The idea which 
has resulted in this compendious and interesting record of the life- 
work of so many leaders and confessors in the Church of God, 
was given forth by Dr. Piper, in 1850. At a church-diet in Stut- 
gard, he offered as a thesis, “ That the whole evangelical church 
in German lands is interested in forming a common roll of lives 
for all the days of the year, to be settled on the foundation of our 
common history, and thus to be made a bond of union of the 
churches in all the countries.” This proposal was gradually car- 
ried into effect by the annual publication of a Year Book, to 
which eminent scholars in Europe contributed biographies of still 
more distinguished leaders in all ages of the church, until 365 names 
had been enrolled. The German churches could be able in this 
manner to fulfill the precept, “ Remember them who have spoken 
unto you the word of God.” Out of the whole number, Dr. 
McCracken has selected ninety-three persons, whose biographies 
he has translated. The original list contains many unknown and 
local names of early martyrs and missionaries, with a score or two 
of Bible personages already well known, so that the present 
abridged roll is really more useful than the complete one. To 
supply the deficiencies in this record of the Church Universal, 
whose triumphs and leaders are now world-wide, Dr. McCracken 
has added thirty-eight lives of the various noted men in America, 
and those who have set up the standard of the Cross in pagan 
lands. There are altogether one hundred and twenty-five biog- 
raphies from the pens of eighty-two writers. 

In order the better to give an idea of this work, the arrange- 
ment of the lives may be stated. The Christian era is first divided 
into Five Periods, each of which is sub-divided geographically 
so as to group the persons in a natural connection. 

I. The Church’s spread in the South, centuries I to V. This 
contains twenty lives, from Symeon of Jerusalem, to Augustine 
and Chrysostom. 

* Lives of the Leaders of the Church Universal, from the days of the Successors of 
the Apostles to the present time. The lives by European writers, from the German, 
as edited by Dr. F. Piper, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Now translated into English, with added lives by American writers, by H. M. 
McOracKEN, D.D. Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York; and Congrega- 
gational House, Boston. 1879. 900 pp. 8vo. 
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II. The Church’s spread in the North, centuries V to X. This 
contains fourteen lives, from Patrick of Ireland, to Cyril of Sla- 
vonia. 

IIL The Church’s Centralization, centuries XI to XV. This 
has also fourteen lives, from Anselm of England, to Savonarola of 
Italy. 

IV. The Church’s Reformation. The sixteenth century is all 
taken up with notices of twenty-four great men in Central and 
Northern Europe, commencing with Luther and ending with 
William of Orange. 

V. The Church’s Reformed Progress, centuries XVII to XIX. 
Gustavus Adolphus leads this company, which includes only a few 
of those good and great men who might well appzar in it; but the 
selection is very just in bringing to the front the men whose in- 
fluence has gone on increasing since their deaths. The list is 
divided into those who lived in Europe, numbering fifteen in all ; 
and thirty-eight more, in later days, in America, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceanica. The thirty biographies of the American church 
leaders are distributed among the various denominations so as to 
show, in a lucid manner, the claims each person has on the homage 
and gratitude of bis fellow Christians for what he did in building 
up the Living Temple. ‘Ten lives are given for the leaders in the 
American Colonial Period of the Congregational, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran, German Reformed, United Brethren, and Baptist 
churches. Among these are:— Francis Makemie, who was impris- 
oned in New York for preaching Presbyterian doctrines; H. M. 
Muhlenberg, who led the Lutheran body by his talents and 
energy, down to 1787; Michael Schlatter of the Reformed Ger- 
man, from 1747 to 1790; Philip Otterbein of the United Brethren, 
from 1752 to 1813; and James Manning of the Baptists, whose 
ministry reached from 1763 to 1791. These early workers in our 
own churches deserve to be known along with their compeers of 
greater note ; and Dr. McCracken’s plan admits the lesser lights 
into his galaxy, as well as the greater, like Edwards, Hopkins, 
and Witherspoon. 

The twenty lives of the American National Period are divided 
among twelve denominations of Protestants, so that each branch, 
numbering as many as five hundred parishes, has one leader at 
least ; and those having over three thousand have three. The 
mission fields are represented by Egede in Greenland; Zeisberger 
in North America; Schwartz in India; Vanderkemp in Africa; 
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Martyn in Persia; Morrison in China; Judson in Burmah; and 
John Williams in Oceanica. 

This synopsis of Dr. McCracken’s book will be sufficient to 
show its intention. In order to ascertain its real value, our 
readers must judge after they have taken time to examine what 
we think is well worth buying. It is a chaplet of pearls in its 
long succession of the names of witnesses for the truth from 
Symeon, the son of Cleopas, a relative of the Virgin, and bishop 
of Jerusalem, down through the centuries to Hodge, Wilberforce, 
and Judson. Among the 125 names are to be found those of 
nine women “ who labored much in the Lord,” viz., Blandina and 
Perpetua, Monica, Hildegard of Bingen, Luther’s daughter Mag- 
dalena, Renata or René of Ferrara, Anne Askew, Elizabeth Fry, 
and Isabella Graham. Their records show them to be worthy 
successors of those women who, on the morning of the resurrec- 
tion, were bidden by Christ and his angel to go and tell his dis- 
ciples the first messages of their risen Lord. 


ReapveEr’s Hanpsook oF THE AMERICAN ReEvoLution.*—Mr. 
Winsor has undertaken in this book to direct the student of the 
history of the American Revolution to the sources of information 
on all the leading events of the war. So careful and accurate has 
been his work, that the references are not simply in the general, 
to books by their titles, leaving the reader to find for himself the 
portion of the book which is to be examined, but in those cases 
where it is unnecessary to read the whole book, to chapter and 
page where he will find what will be of service. To illustrate 
the author’s method, we will select the “Events of 1777,” and 
give the first few titles of subjects. We are told first where the 
“ political aspects ” of the year may by studied ; next, the “ British 
plan for the campaign of the year,” with reference to the American, 
English, French, and German maps; then the evacuation of 
Jersey by Howe; then, the condition of affairs in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island ; and this is followed by “ Burgoyne’s advance from 
Canada.” The references to these subjects occupy nine pages, and 
the other subjects for 1777 take up thirty-two additional pages. 

Mr. Winsor gives an intimation that he may follow this vol- 
ume with others of a similar character covering themes of history, 

* The Reader's Handbook of the American Revolution, 1761-1783; by JUSTIN 
Winsor, the Librarian of Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co, 
1880. 12mo, pp. 328. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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biography, travel, philosophy, science, literature, and art. When 
we remember “the reciprocal influences, the broadening effect 
the quickened interest, which arise from a comparison of 
sources and authorities,” we shall understand the obligations of 
all students to Mr. Winsor for this volume, and for those which 
he may yet prepare. 


Jutes Verne’s Travers AND TRAVELLERS.* — This famous 
French author appears here in a new réle; and yet the subject 
which he has chosen, though plain matter of fact, can have had 
hardly less charm to him than those which have made his works 
of fiction such favorites with the public. What can be more 
interesting in fictitious story than the true narrative of the life of 
such a man as Marco Polo—and of all the great travellers from 
Herodotus to the days of the discovery of our own continent ? 
The book is not only one to interest young people, and one which 
will serve to while away an idle hour, but it will be found valuable 
for reference. It is beautifully illustrated. 


AvropiogRaPHy OF Mrs. De.ancy.t—The readers of the 
Memoir of Baroness Bunsen, which has of late become so widely 
popular, are placed under obligations to Miss Woolsey for the 
preparation of this revised edition of the autobiography of Mrs. 
Delancey. The glimpses which are given of that lady in the 
“memoir” to which allusion has been made, were of such a 
character as to excite great curiosity on the part of large num- 
bers of persons to know more about her remarkable career, which 
extended from 1700 to 1788. No less an authority than Edmund 
Burke said of her: “ She is not only the woman of fashion in her 
own age; she is the highest bred woman in the world, and the 
woman of fashion of all ages.” ‘To this it may be added that, 
in consequence of her alliance by birth and marriage with 
many of the noble families of England, she was during much of the 
time on terms of intimate acquaintance with not a few of the most 

* The Exploration of the World. By JuLes VERNE. Famous Travels and Trav- 
ellers. Translated by Dora LEIGH. With illustrations by L. Benett and P. 
Philippoteaux, and fac-similes of ancient drawings. 8vo, 432 pp. New York: 
C. Seribner’s Sons. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven. 

+ The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delancy. Revised from Lady 
Llanover’s edition, and edited by SARAH CLAUNCEY WOOLSEY. Two vols. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1880. 12mo, pp. 465, 499. For sale by E. P. Judd, New 
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distinguished personages of the eighteenth century in her native 
country. Her correspondence therefore, which was during all her 
life very voluminous, gives an insight into the social life of her 
times in the highest circles, which is not surpassed in value by any 
book with which we are acquainted. The work of Miss Woolsey 
has not been simply that of selection and condensation from the 
six ponderous royal octavo volumes in which the autobiography 
was originally published in England, but she has added a large 
number of notes, historical and explanatory, which the reader 
will find to be of substantial service. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pickerine’s CuronotocicaL History or Piants.*—We are 
told by a biographer of this recently deceased man, that “ the 
love of knowledge was the one passion of his life,” that “he asked 
no richer satisfaction than to search for it as for hidden treasures,” 
and that during a long and laborious life he was engaged in gain- 
ing knowledge and of “ storing it up in convenient forms for the 
service of others.” These sentences perhaps explain the nature of 
this heavy (heavy in more than one sense) volume, which is the 
result of the work of the last sixteen years of his laborious life. 
The object of the work is thus briefly introduced: “In the distri- 
bution of species over the globe, the order of nature has been ob- 
scured through the interference of man. He has transported 
animals and plants to countries where they were previously un- 
known. .. . To ascertain the amount of this interference, dis- 
placed species must be distinguished, and traced each to its orig- 
inal home.” 

A vast mass of detached observations in the field, and refer- 
ences in literature had been made, more than any but a very dili- 
gent man would accumulate in a life time; and these, arranged 
in a chronological order, with notes (geographical, philological, 
natural, historical, etc.), constitute the work. Beginning in time, 
with the date “4713 B.C., the so-called Julian Period,” and “ 4491 
B.C., beginning of the first Great Year in the Egyptian reck- 
oning,” and commencing with the plants and animals mentioned 
in Genesis and in Egyptian hieroglyphics, he follows down the 
stream of history to 1872. 


* Chronological History of Plants: Man’s Record of his own existence illustrated 
through their names, uses, and companionship. By CHARLES PICKERING, M.D., Au- 
thor of “ Races of Man.” Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1879. 4to pp. 1222. 
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“ Artemisia Judiaca of the Sinai Desert” has the honor of 
leading the long list, “a kind of wormwood, called in Egypt 
‘Shyeh,’ in which we recognize the ‘Shyh’ of Genesis ii. 5, . . . 
Job xxx. 4 to 7, and ‘Shea’ of Haly Abbas,” etc. And so on 
these notes and references run for more than 1000 quarto pages. 
The references are very full. He reaches the Christian Era on 
the 467th page, and p. 847 brings us down to 1492, when Amer- 
ica was discovered, and 1872 is reached on page 1072. In look- 
ing through this great collection of facts and references, and its 
three indexes, which occupy nearly 150 pages, making the vast 
stores of knowledge accessible, we are reminded of a great her- 
barium of plants from all parts of the world, carefully arranged 
and classified for easy reference or study, but from which all the 
sap and juices of life have been carefully dried out. And in 
looking over this great collection of facts and references, our won- 
der is about equally divided over the patience and research with 
which they have been gathered, and the dryness with which they 
are stated. The author was carrying this work through the press 
at his own expense when death overtook him before it was fin- 
ished. Students in more than one department of study will find 
in this volume a great store-house to go to and find what to look 
for elsewhere, and where to look for it, and much of what is now 
known about it, and will thank him heartily for his labor of love. 


ALL QUIET ALONG THE Potromac.*—The first line of the little 
poem which has been given as a title to this whole collection, will 
recall to the minds of many one of the most affecting of the 
shorter poems which were inspired by the sad events of the civil 
war near twenty years ago. But these are not the only lines 
which will be recognized as familiar. In the days when the 
thoughts of all were daily following the blue coats in the far dis- 
tant field, there were few who read “Company K,” or “On the 
Shores of Tennessee,” without emotion. Few can read them now 
unmoved. The author, Ethel Lynn Beers, has not neglected dur- 
ing all these subsequent years the talent of which she gave then 
such satisfactory proof, and in these pages will be found the evi- 
dence of a poetic insight and a skill of versification on other 
themes which make the collection one of far more than ordinary 
interest. 


* All quiet along the Potomac, and other poems. By Etaet Lynn Beers. Porter 
& Coates. Philadelphia, 1880. 12mo, pp. 352. For sale by E. P. Judd, New 
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Esers’ Uarpa.*—It is a common remark of readers that they 
do not like romance and archxology united, that the one is apt 
to hinder the other. Either the archeology clogs the progress of 
the story or the interest in the story leads the reader to hurry 
over the archeological details. Perhaps readers seldom go far- 
ther than this, but it is a fair question whether considered from 
an artistic point, such stories are not necessarily failures. If 
there is to be an organic whole, a unity of impression must be 
aimed at. An eminent English historian has even questioned for 
history’s sake the value of the vividness and picturesqueness 
which Macaulay and others have imparted to the anatomy of 
history. Without going so far, it is nevertheless reasonable to ask 
whether the archzological story is written for the sake of art or 
for the sake of imparting information. If, as is probable, the 
answer must be “for the latter,” will there not be a constant 
tendency to multiply characters, localities, and events for the 
constant bringing in of the valuable knowledge ? 

There is something perhaps analogous to the archeological 
story in the mythological conception of the centaur. A Maurice 
de Guerin with his quick imagination, or a Guido Reni may 
reproduce the conception in such a way as to let us into the 
grandeur of the combination, and give for a while at least plea- 
sure in contemplating a permanent union of the untiring swiftness 
of the horse with the directing brain of the man. But there must 
be two hearts, two stomachs, and two very contrary tendencies 
in such a combination, and the picture is at best pleasing only as 
the successful restoration of the idea of a crude age. 

If we were to propose analogues in architecture for the perfect 
novel and the rather popular modern composite of history and 
imagination, we should suggest the Pantheon and the museum on 
the Capitoline, The Pantheon with its simple, grand oneness 
and openness of light and dome; the museum with its partitions 
and divisions, where the precious lumber of past ages is displayed, 
but where all idea of art in the building is subordinated to one of 
utility. Here we speak of the typical archeological novel. Now 
and then a genius may give an appearance of oneness to the 
structure, and so lay marble with brick as to give by the most 
diverse materials, and in spite of intricate divisions a unity of 

* Uarda: A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By Grore Epers. From the Ger- 
man; by CuaRA BELL. In two volumes. New York: Wm. S. Gottsberger. 
1880. 12mo., 332, 320 pp. 
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impression. We think Professor Ebers has done that in the 
novel before us. But where the writer is enough of an artist to 
do so much, he will ultimately do more, and Professor Ebers 
rises through the intricacies and complications of this story to 
erect his Pantheon in “ Homo Sum.” It may be doubted whether 
he can ever write a more perfect story than that, one in which 
the finite and the infinite will be more perfectly blended. But as 
leading towards that, as having the movement of genius in dra- 
matic combinations of rare power and beauty, set in the environ- 
ment of Egyptian life, this novel is worth more than one perusal. 
Tt has not the light or the breadth of “ Homo Sum,” but it has 
some of the minor excellencies of that story and this republication 
of the English translation in our country will find many readers. 
If the imagination is a good deal fettered, the flight in parts is 
still bold and steady. 

There are too many leading characters in the story. It takes 
its name from a young girl, not a full-blooded Egyptian, but the 
granddaughter, through an Egyptian soldier, of a Danaid Prince, 
but we have an interest in many other characters. For Pentaur 
the poetic priest, for Nebsecht who has sunk, if one may say so, 
the priest in the scientific explorer, for Ameni, the typical, but 
not altogether honest defender of priesthood, for Bent Anat, the 
princess, for Nefert, the wife of Mena, for Rameri, the brother of 
Bent Anat, for Rameses, their father, for Pinem, the paraschites, 
for all these and others even we have at times an intense atten- 
tion. There is intrigue within intrigue, episode within episode, 
foreign war and peace, plotted domestic insurrection, the usual 
gem of ancient stories to clear up the relationship of captives, an 
interchange of new-born babes, and a great deal of love. Rameri 
the prince is in love with Uarda, and so are Nebsecht, the scien- 
tist, and Nemu, the dwarf. Ani the regent is not exactly in love 
with Bent Anat, but asks her in marriage, but she and Pentaur 
ardently love each other, and their final union is perhaps as much 
the goal of the story as any event. Paaker, the pioneer is 
desperately in love with Nefert, once his betrothed, but now the 
very faithful wife of Mena. In and through this web of state- 
craft, priest-craft, love, science, poetry, embalming, discipline, 
and exile we have woven with the scholar’s exactness the details 
of Egyptian life. 

One or two points seem rather significant. The Egyptain 
religion is delineated with much minuteness and with some show 
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of respect, but is made childish and repulsive even by the intro- 
duction and employment of a ram’s heart to further Ameni’s 
designs. This ram’s beart is substituted by Pinem, the unclean 
opener of dead bodies in the process of embalming, for the human 
heart of a priest Rui. It was the Egyptian idea that the nobler 
organs must all be embalmed to secure the rest of the soul of the 
dead. Nebsecht, who has the scientist’s longing for specimens, 
but can get no human heart to analyze, persuades Pinem the grand- 
father of the girl Uarda, who, injured by the chariot of Bent Anat 
has been restored to health by the scientific physician, to get a 
heart from a dead body as a return for his services to the injured 
girl. It is a fearful crime thus to rob the dead of eternal rest, 
and remorse for it destroys Pinem’s peace and reason, and finally 
causes his death. When the substituted ram’s heart is discovered 
by the higher embalmers, it is after much parade and consulta- 
tion of the gods, declared that the heart of the sacred ram, 
Amon, which had been killed by wolves, had miraculously found 
refuge in the body of the holy priest. One wonders if this inci- 
dent is intended to throw a slur on the Christian doctrine of the 
incarnation, and one is offended that so palpable a humbug 
should be fastened to the religion of the Egyptians, when every- 
thing else pertaining to them is so favorably pictured. Even if 
the incident were historical, it might better have been kept out 
of the story, or have received a different treatment. There is 
reason enough to fix the odium of the false miracle upon Ameni, 
the high priest, and it is implied in the final disposition of Ameni 
that the king censured the performance: yet if the deceit had not 
been exposed by Nebsecht, we are left to infer that it would have 
passed with all as a miracle. 

It is not far to the thought that the scientific worker does by 
his arguments little good to the common people. Poor Pinem is 
not a bad type of the humble mind from which the scientific 
dogmatist has removed the odious “theological bias,” and left 
only blank negations and a certain looking forward to helpless, 
hopeless misery. 

And we can forgive the clap-trap about the heart, for the con- 
versation between the timid parschites and the bewildering, 
authoritative Nebsecht, as we see how skillfully scientific power 
is wielded over the weak will to impel to the worst of sins, the 
robbing of a mummy of its human heart. Excellent, too, is the dis- 
cussion on the same subject between Pentaur and Nebsecht, in 
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whom some modern science may find its irreverent prototype, 
while Pentaur makes the beauty of the universe answer to a 
moral order. 

The story has many striking scenes, as for instance the appear- 
ance of Mesu, or Moses to Pentaur on the mountain, but no scene 
equal in beauty to that where Paul and Hermas in the later story 
hurl the discus at the palm. The nobleness of the royal house is 
made very apparent and the ending is satisfactory. 

Two things preéminently mark Ebers’ novels. One is the vivid- 
ness with which beings of a very different age draw near to us 
and manifest the same passions that have quickened the race for 
thousands of years. Another is the clearness with which the 
laws of heredity are observed in families. In this story Pentaur 
is found to be the son of the dead Mohar, whom he so much in 
body and mind resembles, and Uarda by resemblance in part is 
proved to be the granddaughter of the Greek prince. But the 
gem does its share in confirming the discovery. 

The translation, like that of “ Homo Sum,” is far from perfect. 
Sometimes there is a decided blunder, and sometimes one is puz- 
zled, or would be without the original, to know the meaning of a 
sentence, as in the following: “It will be long asparagus not 
peas, said another looking over his shoulder and pretending to 
be flogging,” but the narrative is in general smooth and intel- 
ligible. 

Atone THE Way.*— Many of these little poems—by the 
accomplished editress of St. Nicholas, Mary Mapes Dodge—which 
appear in this beautiful volume, will be recognized as favorite 
verses which have attracted from time to time more than a passing 
glance, as they have been read in the various magazines of the 
day. There is throughout this collection a freshness of thought, 
the evidence of a poetic insight, a quick sympathy with nature in 
all its moods, as well as an easy diction, which calls from the 
reader a ready response and awakens at once an interest in her 
themes. 


Tue Pre-aistoric Worip.t+—This is the first attempt, so far as 
we are aware, to present in a romance a picture of the life of pre- 


* Along the Way. By Mary Mapes Dopgr. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1879. 16mo. 136 pp. For sale by E. P. Judd, New Haven 

+ The Prehistoric World. By Exie Berruer. Translated from the French by 
Mary J. Sarrorp. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 310 pp., 12mo. For sale by 
E. P. Judd, New Haven. 
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historic man. Within the past few years paleontologists claim that 
they have found the weapons, the barbaric ornaments, the utensils, 
even the remains of the coarse food of the human beings who lived 
“myriads of years before historic man.” They claim that from 
these remains can be determined the race to which he belonged, 
the surroundings amid which he lived, and from them can be 
deduced also his character, manners, and customs. In the first 
of the tales in this book, M. Elie Berthet has attempted to give 
a study of the people who, in the “Quaternary period ” —the 
age of the cave-bears and the mammoths—inhabited the district 
where now is the city of Paris. They are supposed to have be- 
longed to the Mongol race, and to have lived by families and in 
caves, given up to the fiercest passions and the most brutal 
instincts. The author claims that in the construction of his story, 
he has the authority of some scientist “for every sentence and 
for almost every line.” In his first chapter he describes the 
scenery of the district where ages after the city of Paris was 
built and the mammoth animals which lived in its river, or 
roamed through the forests which covered the now familiar bills, 
In his next chapter, the reader is introduced to a human family 
who occupy one of the caves on the sides of what is now known as 
Montmartre. It is a wild story of love and blood and vengeance 
connected with this primitive family on which the interest of the 
tale turns. A second story illustrates life in a “lacustrian city ” 
which belonged several thousands of years later to a race called 
the “dolmen nations,” in the “age of polished stone.” The 
third and last story illustrates, by means of an account of the 
foundation of Paris, the “age of metals.” 

The stories are all admirably told, and while the reader will 
admire the ingenuity of the author, he will also learn to appre- 
ciate more clearly than before the significance of the late discover- 
ies of the geologists and paleontologists and the theories which 
are based upon them. 


Tue Transmission or Lire.*— When this work by Doctor 
Napheys first appeared, a few years ago, it was highly commen- 
ded in the leading professional medical journals, and by many of the 

* The Transmission of Life. Counsels on the nature and hygiene of the mascu- 
line function. By Gorge H. Napueys. New edition, with the final corrections 
and additions of the author, and with a biographical sketch. Boston, Mass. W. H. 
Thompson & Co., 32 Hawley St. 1879. 362 pp., 12mo. 
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most distinguished and best known of the educators of the country. 
The object of the author was to furnish, “in popular yet irre- 
proachable language, such information respecting the hygiene, 
nature, uses, and abuses of the procreative function in the male as 
is necessary to protect the individual from the evil consequences 
of his own folly or ignorance.” The teachings of the book are 
acknowledged to be sound by those best qualified to judge, and 
they are presented with a delicacy and an elevation of moral tone 
which have won for them the general commendation of which we 
have spoken. A new edition has just appeared, with the final cor- 
rections and additions of the author. 


Tue Merry-co-rounp.*—One of the very best story books for 
children that it has ever been our fortune to meet, and one which 
is scarcely less interesting to those of a larger growth. 
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